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J. W. SCHULTE NORDHOLT 


The Civil War Letters 
Of the Dutch Ambassador 





Dr. J]. W. Schulte Nordholt, who now teaches history at the 
Lyceum of Wassenaar, studied at Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 
He has published several volumes of poetry and travel books, a 
biography of Abraham Lincoln, and a history of the Negro in the 
United States, of which a translation was issued by Ballantine 
Books in 1960. 








THE NETHERLANDS was a quiet country in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, self-contained and peaceful 
in a prosperous world. It had experienced a good-natured 
revolution in the turbulent year 1848 and had turned over- 
night from conservative to liberal, just as its king had done. 
It played a very modest part in the history of the world. 
What happened outside the country met with little re- 
sponse. Even America, the country to which so many of 
its countrymen had migrated, was largely ignored. Where- 
as there are countless travel stories written by English visi- 
tors to America, and the famous books of such prominent 
French and German critics of America as De Tocqueville 
and the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, there was — with the ex- 
ception of the pleasant account of Gevers Deynoot in 1859* 
— hardly a Dutch book on America worth mentioning 
during the years before the Civil War. 

This state of affairs continued during the war; even the 


1. Jhr. Mr. W. T. Gevers Deynoot, Aantekeningen op eene reis door de 
Verenigde Staten van Noord Amerika en Canada in 1859 (Den Haag, 1860). 
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newspapers were generally silent about the great clash on 
the other side of the ocean.” It is true that some transla- 
tions of Uncle Tom’s Cabin were published in The Nether- 
lands before the war, and Bernard ter Haar made Eliza’s 
escape famous by his poetic treatment of the story. Also, 
during the war there were sporadic accounts of events in 
America, such as a romantic story about Captain Raphael 
Semmes of the pirate ships of the South,* and the war diary 
of Otto Heusinger, a German lieutenant who served briefly 
in the Confederate Army.‘ A juridical thesis appeared 
years after the war, but that book is partial, ill balanced, 
and based mainly on an American book about Abraham 
Lincoln.’ 

The letters which the Dutch ambassador in Washington 
wrote between 1856 and 1867 to the numerous ministers 
for foreign affairs at ‘The Hague are consequently the only 
important Dutch sources about the America of that time. 
The ambassador’s name was Theodorus Marinus Roest van 
Limburg.” His was an important liberal name in Holland 
in those days. With Thorbecke, the great leader of the 
liberals and author of the Constitution of 1848, he had 
been among the champions of a constitutional renovation 


in the years before 1848. Roest van Limburg came from 
a Protestant family in the south of Holland. His father 


was a wine merchant at Rotterdam; his grandfather, called 
simply Roest, was dyke-reeve of Katendrecht; Roest’s wife 


2. With thanks I refer to an investigation made into this matter on my 
behalf by Miss W. M. J. de Boer at Leyden. 

3. R. Semmes, Kruistogten van de Alabama en de Sumter (Zwolle, 
1865). 

4. Otto Heusinger, Tooneelen uit den Amerikaanschen Oorlog (Kampen, 
1870). 

5. P. J. van Lében Sels, Beschouwingen over den Noord-Amerikaanschen 
Staten-Oorlog van 1861-1864 (sic) Diss. Utrecht (Zutphen, 1878). 

6. Nieuw Nederlandsch Biografisch Woordenboek, X: 824-25. 
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Theodorus Marinus Roest 
van Limburg, who served as 
Holland’s ambassador to the 
United States during the 
Civil War. 


EP Mae 


was Johanna van Limburg, a daughter of the burgomaster 
of Brielle. Theodorus Marinus, born in 1806, studied law 


at Leyden, took his degree in 1831, began to practice at 
Arnhem, and soon became editor of the then famous liberal 


newspaper Arnhemsche Courant. He was thus able to 


propagate his progressive ideas. About the same time he 
published a number of pamphlets, the most important of 
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which are “The Sovereign in Constitutional States” (Ley- 
den, 1834), “Liberalism” (Leyden, 1837), and “The Con- 
stitution Must Be a National Force” (Arnhem, 1840). As 
a result of these publications, Thorbecke — his master — 
became his friend. 

In 1841 Roest van Limburg’s political career was forced 
into another course when King William II appointed him 
to the Foreign Service. To get rid of him? Or to repay 
him for his opposition to the first William? ‘That year, 
when Roest van Limburg left the fatherland to start his 
long career abroad, he was rather an imposing young man, 
brilliant and good-looking. Furthermore, his knowledge 
of languages was uncommon, and he had made use of them 
in his work as a lawyer and writer, having translated 
Machiavelli’s Prince and The Discourses." 

Of his personal appearance, his passport of 1839 con- 
tains an accurate description: length one yard six palms 
seven inches naught stripes [five feet, seven inches]; face 
circular; front small; eyes brown; nose small; mouth small; 
chin round; hair light brown; eyebrows light brown; pos- 
sessing the following characteristics none.* 

Roest van Limburg’s diplomatic assignment was that of 
consul at the embassy in Vienna, where he remained until 
1846. Afterward he was occupied for some months at 
Athens as a representative; from 1851 until 1856 he was 


7. De vorst, vertaald en met aanteekeningen voorzien (Leyden, 1834); 
Lessen van Staatkunde of redeneringen over de eerste tien boeken van Titus 
Livius, door N. Machiavelli (Rotterdam, 1836). 

8. Passport of the Kingdom of The Netherlands, June 24, 1839. 

I wish to express my thanks for much assistance and advice to the family 
Roest van Limburg, in particular to Mr. and Mrs. Veldhuyzen van Zanten- 
Roest van Limburg at Voorschoten, who allowed me to peruse the family 
archives. The passport is one of the documents in this collection. 

I should also like to thank Mr. J. Steur of the Public Record Office at 
The Hague and Dr. J. Woltring and Dr. N. Cramer for their assistance. 
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representative at the Court of Portugal, and in October, 
1856, he was appointed minister-resident [ambassador] in 
Washington. He had served a long diplomatic apprentice- 
ship before he set foot on American soil. 

Roest van Limburg came to a country where the politi- 
cal situation was daily getting worse as the tension deepened 
between North anc-Ssuth about slavery and related prob- 
lems. A few months after Roest arrived, James Buchanan, 
a Democrat, became the new President. Buchanan had 
a long record of service as a minister and diplomat, but is 
thought by many to have been one of the weakest of United 
States Presidents, and because of his indecisiveness he is 


often held to have been an accomplice to the outbreak of 
the Civil War (an opinion which has been contested, of 
course’). Between the years 1857 and 1860 such events 
as the Dred Scott decision, the publication of The Impend- 
ing Crisis of the South by Hinton Helper,”® and the attack 


on Harpers Ferry by John Brown brought the country to 
the brink of war. The election of Abraham Lincoln in 
November, 1860, was considered the immediate cause of 
the South’s secession from the Union, which led to the Civil 
War in April, 1861. 

Roest van Limburg, just turned fifty, took office as am- 
bassador of the Parliamentary Kingdom of The Nether- 
lands in a still partly primitive America, dominated by the 
spirit of the pioneer looking to the west. Was there any- 
one more likely than he, the progressive liberal, to under- 
stand the new world of freedom — democratic America? 
The answer is: yes, almost anyone. He was in the United 

9. F. W. Klingberg, “James Buchanan and the Crisis of the Union,” 
Journal of Southern History, UX (Nov., 1943): 455-74. 

10. Hinton R. Helper, The Impending Crisis of the South: How to Meet 


It (New York, 1857). 
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Mrs. Theodorus Marinus 
Roest van Limburg, nee Isa- 
bella Cass, daughter of Lewis 
Cass. 


Photo copy by A. Dingjan, 
77 Riouwstraat, The Hague 


States for more than ten years, but he never felt at home 
there, even though he married an American woman, Isa- 
bella Cass, daughter of the famous general and statesman 
Lewis Cass, who had run for the Presidency in 1848. Cass 
was secretary of state in Buchanan’s Cabinet from 1857 
until 1860, and Roest van Limburg thus had a privileged 
position; indeed, now and again he turned to good ac- 
count the private information given him by his father-in- 
law. In Detroit, Roest van Limburg had a choice holi- 
day resort at Cass’s homestead, where he was able to escape 
from the unbearable summer heat of Washington. But 
the Ambassador did not get accustomed to the New World. 
On the contrary, he fiercely criticized almost everything he 
saw there. His letters are pervaded with disapproval, con- 
demnation, and complaints." He must have been a diffi- 


11. Letters of July 11 and 18, 1859, in Buitenlandse Zaken [Foreign Affairs 
Archives], No. 2795, National Archives, The Hague; cited hereafter as B.Z., 
followed by the appropriate number. 
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cult man. In his letters he vented his dissatisfaction on 


many matters, the foremost being his personal financial 
grievances. His private letters to Minister Cremers in- 
variably concern this topic. He complained of his pay 
and pleaded for another post, preferably Florence, even if 
going there should mean a demotion; he grumbled about 
the function of a minister-resident, whom he called ‘“‘a sad 


’ 


figure,” quoting his friend Cardinal Pietro: “A Munistris 
Residentibus libera nos, Domine.” He also complained of 
moving costs and bemoaned the loss of his table silver in 
a burglary. The silver had “a value of over four thousand 
guilders,” he wrote. His poor salary, he explained, was 
the reason he had had to give up his residence in Washing- 
ton and “put up at furnished apartments with a tooth- 
drawer in New York.” 

His troubles came to a head in 1861, when a frigate, 
under the command of a Captain Fabius, was sent to the 
United States. The Captain arrived in Washington in 
midsummer but could not find the Dutch Ambassador, who 
was away on a holiday. ‘This was the cause of the fiercest 
of disputes, for the Ambassador would not even accept a 
telegram that Fabius sent him from Washington, because 
of the cost, some $6.00. For months, letters were ex- 
changed about the matter; in Holland even the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs and the Navy were involved in the ex- 
change. Roest apologized that the Captain had had to be 
received by a maid in Washington (who earned $10 a 
month, besides board and lodging). Apparently Fabius 
had protested about his reception, but Roest explained that 
the maid had been upset by the Captain, who talked to 

12. Letters to Archief Cremers, July 31, 1864; Aug. 20, 1865; and Jan. 
22, 1866. 
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her “in a louder voice” than the much-spoiled American 
servants were used to.”* 

But notwithstanding all the lamentations and all the 
wrangling over petty problems, politics did have the Am- 
bassador’s first attention, and Roest was a diligent and in- 
terested man who tried to guide Dutch diplomacy through 
the maze of American politics. Looking through European 
spectacles, he could but measure American political phi- 
losophy and actuality in terms of his own position: a mod- 
erate, caréful liberalism that already tended to conserva- 
tism; he was timid of the forces of liberty that he himself 
had helped to conjure. In one of his first letters he wrote 
that Buchanan’s government was conservative and there- 
fore must be praised, for “it pleases the great, calm, well- 
meaning majority, in particular the higher classes of so- 
ciety.” At first, he thought the President to be a man of 
significance: “Being in turn a member of Congress, sec- 
retary of state, diplomat, Mr. Buchanan is beyond dispute 


... one of the ablest political veterans of the whole Union.”** 


This opinion changed during the crists of 1860, when Roest 


called the same Buchanan a “narrow-minded, intolerant, 
and vindictive man.”’’ Faithfully Roest informed the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs of the growing tension in the United 
States. In the summer of 1859 he anticipated that Stephen 
A. Douglas’s attitude concerning Kansas would be bad for 
the Democrats: “Thus it is to be foreseen that the rupture 
within the Democratic Party, which is getting irreparable, 
will pave the way to the Presidency for the Republican 
Party.” 


13. A parcel of letters in the summer of 1861 on this matter; B.Z. 3203. 

Letters of July 2, 1857 (B.Z. 2786) and Dec. 17, 1857 (B.Z. 2790). 
Nov. 8, 1860; B.Z. 2801. 
July 5, 1859; B.Z. 2795. 
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Much graver was the affair at Harpers Ferry in Oc- 


tober, 1859: Roest referred to the town as “the scene of 
a mad revolt,”’’ and reported that Seward’s leadership of 
the Republican Party had been seriously damaged by that 
affair. Inasmuch as Seward had spoken earlier of an “ir- 
repressible conflict,” Roest said, now the South might very 
well hold the Republicans responsible for Harpers Ferry.** 
All of America was in danger, the Ambassador wrote. 


Slavery is involved, and this is, as I often had the honor to remark, 
the great and dangerous bone of contention in the United States. 
The Secretary of State [his father-in-law, Lewis Cass] thought that 
the outlook was black; and the President told my wife yesterday 
that he was very much frightened for the near future and that the 
United States . . . had never passed through such a critical situa- 
tion. The bitterness between the northern and the southern states 
on account of slavery is very tense, and the President yesterday 
openly acknowledged his fear that the South would secede as soon 
as the abolitionists of the North succeeded in investing Mr. Seward 
— their leader and a senator of the state of New York — in the 
Presidency. It seems to me that Mr. Buchanan is going too far. 
In fact, the mortal evil of the republic is to be found in the election 
system, the excessive political and judicial demoralization, lack of 
police, the impunity of arson and murder.*® 


Roest did not like believing the worst, but he did not 
make very clear the contrast in his reasoning. His reasoning 
becomes clearer when one reads more of his letters: he 
thought that where a “democratic” government prevailed, 
there was governmental demoralization. He made prac- 
tically a fetish of this opinion, bringing the matter up in 
season and out. 

Roest followed the election of 1860 with great attention. 
In a letter of June 29 he analyzed the four candidates: 


17. Oct. 24, 1859; B.Z. 2795. 
18. Nov. 3, 1859; B.Z. 2795. 
19. Nov. 21, 1859; B.Z. 2795. 
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Lincoln and Douglas are men from the lower class who have 
educated themselves, who have acquired abilities, and who possess 
much energy. For the rest they are very rough and inexpert in 
the affairs of state. [This is a remarkable and certainly an incorrect 
statement, at least concerning Douglas.] Bell and, especially, 
Breckinridge are men of more knowledge, moderation, and culture. 
Douglas is a great schemer and is the most energetic. . . . All of 
them have a blameless moral character, in particular Breckinridge 


and Bell. 
How things may shape, the threat from the South must not be 


taken too seriously; in the North people think that it is mere clamour 
or “bullebakkerij” [hullabaloo]. I for one and most of the dipiomats 
here do not yet believe that the nomination of Mr. Lincoln would 
be followed by a real civil war. It is true, the Americans are a 
passionate, courageous, and martial people, but they possess at 
the same time — in spite of all their bragging — a great fund of 
common sense.”° 

A calm diplomatic statement — attractive to the ad- 
herents of the theory that war could be avoided, and in 
legation circles this theory was popular. 

As everyone knows, Lincoln won the election, and this 
fact did change the whole situation. After some months 
of uncertainty, civil war broke out in April. From the 
beginning Roest took a gloomy view of the war and the 
new administration. Because he believed that a govern- 
ment of the people could not be good, the United States 
government was not good; he called it “backward and 
passive.” He emphasized the mistakes committed in mili- 
tary affairs (and as a matter of fact there were quite a 
few), and it sometimes seemed as if he sided with the South, 
where bravery and aristocracy went together.” He did 
not discredit the Northern soldier, however, but blamed 
Union difficulties on the government: “Enthusiasm is gen- 

20. Oct. 29, 1860; B.Z. 2801; the June 29 letter is in the same file. 


21. April 21, 22, and 23, 1861; B.Z. 3203. 
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eral in the North, and the war is popular there; the regi- 
ments of conscripts, arrived here, over 10,000 in number, 
are really soldierly and are longing for battle.”** Another 


time he wrote, 


The men have mostly a healthy, powerful, and martial appear- 
ance. Now, if they only set to work with consequence and energy, 
the South will be subjugated, I think within a short time, for in 
the North they are ready for the greatest sacrifices. I was told 
yesterday by one of General Scott’s aides who had just come from 
New York that [people there] are so dissatisfied with the irresolution 
of the President and the inadequacy of the government that they 
have already spoken of 2 dictatorship.** 


Roest’s prediction, based on impressions and stray re- 
marks, that the South would soon be subjugated was pre- 
mature. He himself took fright at it and at the end of 
the same letter complained again that the government 
did nothing but hold parades. “If they continue in this 
way and do not undertake anything effective and if the 


South, on the other hand, puts forth more real strength 
than I suppose it possesses, then a bloody and devastating 
war may be anticipated.” ‘The high price of the war, in 
particular, went against the grain of the stanch Dutchman: 
“How much money this devours would hardly be imaginable 
in Europe. The least pay which a conscript or a volunteer 
gets is $8 a month; but in many regiments 10, in some 14, 
is paid by the government of the United States.”** The 
staggering costs were multiplied, Roest reported, by cor- 
ruption. “There were many complaints about the sup- 
plies. A number of uniforms even of New York regiments 


3925 


were found to be pasted instead of sewn.’** These open 
22. May 5, 1861; B.Z. 3203. 

23. May 1, 1861; B.Z. 3203. 

24. May 15, 1861; B.Z. 3203. 

25. June 17, 1861; B.Z. 3203. 
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sores of the North the Ambassador recorded unmercifully 
and justifiably. At the same time, the South seemed to 
inspire him with admiration as he learned more about it, 
though here, also, his opinion changed as he reacted to 
impressions and rumors. It is striking that his reports — 
so thorough and detailed — are yet filled with doubt by 
every change in circumstances. At first the President of 
the Confederacy is highly spoken of; later he falls in Roest’s 
estimation. A brief comment in a letter of 1861 is inter- 


> 


esting for its double estimation. “Jefferson Davis,” it says, 
“is known as a very good officer, a man of great learning, 
energy, and irreproachable honesty; for the rest he is a 
hot-headed_ person.’ 

His descriptions are often striking by their vivacity. When 
Lincoln’s great opponent, Douglas, died suddenly in June, 
1861, Roest wrote, 

The United States has lost one of their principal notabilities: 
Senator Douglas died on the grd inst. at Chicago. His talents — 
mainly of a rhetorical and polemical character — were more injuri- 
ous to his country than beneficial. He was a man without prin- 
ciples by nature, and besides restless; and by his doing he contrib- 
uted to the miserable state of affairs here, though he was not 
ill-intentioned or a fanatic. However, after Lincoln’s inauguration 
he chose the most commendable path; namely, that of opposition 
to anarchism — a path that was gratifying to loyal Union men.” 

This description is fascinating in its subjectivity. It 
touches the inner self of Douglas, who was indeed a vivid 
and passionate politician. That he was a man without 
principles sounds a bit too hostile, and may have been 
merely a reflection of one of Lewis Cass’s opinions. 

The American with whom Roest had the most frequent 


26. Feb. 11, 1861; B.Z. 2806. 
27. June 7, 1861; B.Z. 3203. 
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dealings, of course, was Secretary of State William H. 
Seward — and Roest was captivated by him. Seward had 
been leader of the Republican Party until 1860, when he 
was suddenly and surprisingly outdone by Lincoln in the 
race for the Presidency. Seward was indeed brilliant, and 
many believed that it was he who governed and that Lin- 
coln was but the puppet in the foreground. ‘This opinion, 
though totally wrong, was popular at the time. Even Roest 


so reported to his government soon after Lincoln arrived 


in Washington: “Mr. Lincoln is now here and for the 
moment altogether under Mr. Seward’s leadership.’ 
Seward had not expected their relationship to be anv 0. Ler 
way, but he soon learned that the man from the Wesi was 
someone to be reckoned with. In foreign affairs, however, 
Lincoln was to allow Seward a free hand. Roest describes 
the Secretary’s obstinate, somewhat rude, and very anti- 
English attitude in a graphic manner and gives important 
first-hand particulars. ‘The Ambassador was very pessi- 
mistic about American hostility toward England. “This 
government’s conduct alarms me very much with regard 
to the future of this country. Quos Jupiter perdere vult, 
prius dementat.”” The fault lay chiefly with Seward, 
Roest said, even though he was much more competent than 
Lincoln. Before Lincoln was inaugurated Roest had 
written, 

His [Lincoln’s] future Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, a man 
who is his superior in every respect, is much steadier, more sensible 
and careful. In a confidential talk I had with him the other day 


he was very conciliating and intimated that the next government 
[i.e., Lincoln’s] would not make war with the seceded states.*° 


Feb. 26, 1861; B.Z. 2806. 
June 7, 1861; B.Z. 3203. 
Feb. 18, 1861; B.Z. 2806. 
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Roest thus reported his first meeting with the independ- 
ent Seward, who was even then developing a program for 
the government as if he were President. The program was 
destroyed by events. When the war had once started and 
England looked at the conflict with some sympathy for 
the South, the Secretary even thought about a war against 
England in order to rally the people in face of a common 
enemy — a fantastic thought that fortunately was kept in 
check by Lincoln. Later, English recognition of the Con- 
federate States as belligerents was a terrible setback for 
Seward, for the Southern blockade-runners could then 
legally enter English ports. Roest informs us that the Sec- 
retary of State then said: ‘We will not be treated by Eng- 
land, or by England and France together, like Chinese and 
Japanese. We are over 20 million strong, as united and 
warlike as any other country in the world. We shall show 
it to whomsoever is in doubt about it.” The English and 
French ambassadors were so insulted by Seward’s state- 
ment, Roest said, “that the former, Lord Lyons, is ready 
to go away.” Lord Lyons told Roest that he was renting 
his house by the month since he had no idea how long he 
would remain in Washington.” 

Holland became diplomatically involved in the war when 
the far-famed Confederate privateer Sumter took refuge in 
Curacao, a Dutch possession in the Caribbean just off the 
Venezuelan coast. The American Ambassador to The 
Netherlands, James S. Pike, lodged a sharp protest at The 
Hague. The Dutch Minister for Foreign Affairs, Van 
Zuylen van Nijevelt, held that the Confederacy was a bel- 
ligerent (and not, as the Union maintained, an insurgent) 
and that her privateers were therefore warships, not mere 


31. June 17, 1861; B.Z. 3203. 
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pirates. Nevertheless, after many missives and talks, the 
Dutch promised to close their ports to men-of-war of both 
sides, and the North was mollified.“ Before agreement was 
reached, Seward had threatened strong measures “in some 
other way” if diplomatic measures failed to protect Union 
rights.*° Throughout the negotiations Roest had visited 
the State Department in Washington again and again, lis- 
tening to Seward’s warnings. He sent home succinct re- 
ports about the matter and looked upon the reconciliation 
as a personal diplomatic triumph (so did his American col- 
league at The Hague). 

To the Sumter affair we owe some very interesting let- 
ters in which Roest drew a clear portrait of Seward. When 
the Ambassador visited the State Department early in Jan- 
uary, 1862, he saw Seward’s son Frederick, the assistant sec- 
retary of state. On leaving, Roest touched upon the Sumter 
question: “That is settled now, isn’t it?” he remarked. 
Young Seward, a New Yorker, agreed with a joke: “Cer- 
tainly, we New Yorkers are somewhat your offspring, and 
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we won't quarrel with you. Shortly afterwards, the Am- 


bassador saw the Secretary himself, and reported, 


The pending financial issue [of the Union] is not yet settled. 
The Secretary of State whom I met yesterday at the Prussian Am- 
bassador’s told me that they had in view several taxes such as: 
a tax on travellers by train, on furniture, on coaches and horses, 
on bonds, on commercial paper, on public amusement, an increase 
of the tariff of 5 per cent, etc. He did not think it would be difficult 
to find $150,000,000 extra and thought that the population could 
very well pay that amount at the cost of a little reduction in their 
luxury. He objected to a tax which I recommended — namely a 


32. R. F. Durden, James Shepherd Pike: Republicanism and the Ameri- 
can Negro, 1850-1882 (Durham, N.C., 1957), 61-72. 

33. Ibid., 68. 
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considerable tax on the ratable value of houses. He thought that 
this would come down only on the poorer house-owners who are 
encumbered with mortgages. When later Baron Geroldt [the 
Prussian ambassador] joined us, asking if we had made peace for 
good and all, I replied, “I should think so! We did everything 
we could to please the American Government. Only we will not 
be obliged to fight a Sumter or other Flying Dutchman!’ Baron 
Geroldt said to Mr. Seward, “You know the tale about the Flying 
Dutchman?” “I do,” answered Mr. Seward, “and I know also 
that rebel vessels would not have harmed us any more if it were 
not for England’s unfriendly behaviour to us, by acknowledging 
belligerents, when the rebels had not a single port in their power. 
After England had done so, the others, of course, followed. But 
it will come home to England; I never knew a bad action that did 
not come home to England; I never knew a bad action that did 
not come home to its author.” He was very bitter against England. 
However, we proved to him that England and the other powers 
which also acknowledged the seceded states as belligerents had 
done nothing else but what the American doctrine had declared 
rightful and even dutiful. 

“Well,” Mr. Seward said, “my countrymen may have done so 
and acted accordingly; but I never did.” That was all. The 


most important part of it is that the government of the United 
States does not have a grudge against us but is very exasperated 
at the English.* 


So the relations between Holland and the United States 
remained friendly because the United States held England, 
not Holland, responsible for the recognition of the belligerent 


6 


status of the Confederacy.* 
The first years of the war were successful for the South. 
While Lincoln looked for a general, after each defeat ap- 


35. Jan. 23, 1862; B.Z. 2811. In this quotation the words used by 
Seward were not translated here but were put down in English in the original 
letter of Roest van Limburg. 

36. An interpellation in the House of Commons about the acknowledgment 
of the South was answered by Minister van Zuylen van Nijevelt with the 
argument that the South had no right to secede since America was a “Bundes- 
Staat,” not a “Staten-Bund” (that is, a federal union and not a confedera- 
tion). Hand. Tweede Kamer 76e Zitting, July 13, 1861. 
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pointing a new one, the South early in the war found a 
general of genius in Robert E. Lee. The commander-in- 
chief of the Army of the Potomac, George McClellan, was 
no match for Lee during the years 1861-1862. The dis- 
cussion about the importance of this “Napoleon of the 
North” who failed so pitifully is still going on.’ But Roest 
soon believed that it was McClellan’s wavering that slowed 
the Northern war effort. ‘The slow, irresolute, cautious” 
McClellan, he is called in one letter, in which Roest also 
stated that the “cowardice [of the Federal forces] equals 
the incapacity of their leaders.“* In the summer of 1862 
Roest reported that among the people of the North the 
enthusiasm for the war was flagging.*” The iiext spring he 
wrote, “No good can be told of the government; Wash- 
ington is a stink of iniquity.”*° 

The South, meanwhile, was still gaining in Roest’s es- 
timation. In the spring of 1862 he saw French Ambassador 


Mercier just after the latter had returned from Richmond: 


I met him on my way to the State Department even before he 
had seen Mr. Seward. He was very reserved. He told me: “On 
se battra fort. On n’y songe point a céder? Nullement. Ou est 
de force a résister? On le pense.” I tried to find out if he had 
gone to Richmond with an instruction. “On pense généralement 
ici que vous avez quelque commission du gouvernement impérial? 
Aucune! aucune!” 


In the same conversation Mercier also told Roest that the 


people in the South were disposed to the greatest sacrifices. 


37. J. G. Randall is his most important defender in Lincoln the Liberal 
Statesman (New York, 1947), 76, 84-85; see also W. W. Hassler, Jr., General 
George B. McClellan: Shield of the Union (Baton Rouge, La., 1957). 
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In September, 1862, when Lee started his march on the 
North (which was to be stopped at Antietam), Roest wrote 
home that the South was going to win the war. Jefferson 
Davis, he said, would occupy Washington, 

hoist the banner of the Union and declare himself President of the 
United States. . . . [He would have] the approval [Roest thought] 
of the Democratic Party in the states that had remained loyal. 
The Federal forces seem so demoralized and have so little trust 
in most of their commanders (with the exception of MacClellan 
[sic]) that their definite defeat and the capture or cutting-off of 
Washington are not at all unlikely.” 

A fortnight afterward he had to write the Minister in Hol- 
land that the Southern troops had been pushed back. His 
opinion had been premature once again.” 

But the turn of the tide of the war was not yet conclusive, 
and Roest became a bit less hasty in prophesying its out- 
come. After the Battle of Chancellorsville (May 1-4, 1863) 
Roest could write but sadly, 

I saw come in, during the last few days, three regiments 
much diminished in numbers (of a regiment of Zouaves that num- 
bered originally 1000 men, 300 only returned). [They were] in 
rags, and following were the wounded in carriages. They were 
received with military honors and marched through a section of 
the town where the people stood cheering them.** 

When the news of Sherman’s march through Georgia 
reached Washington, Roest at last dared predict defeat for 
the South. Now he found fault with Jefferson Davis: 


Complaints are heard on all sides against him; he is being ac- 
cused of driving towards absolute power, and for personal reasons 
he is giving command to inefficient generals. Amidst these surging 
passions the generally respected Lee escapes being attacked. ‘The 


42. Sept. 12, 1862; Leg. N. Am. 08. 
43. Sept. 23, 1862; Leg. N. Am. 98. 
44. May 18, 1863; B.Z. 2812. 
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Southern defeats seem to revive the plan to arm the Negroes against 
the North.” 

Roest indeed saw the true situation in the South. Davis 
was the scapegoat, a position he had, in fact, occupied for 
some time; in the South the General was to become the 
saint for posterity — not the President, as in the North. 

About the same time, Roest also reported General Win- 
field Scott’s evaluation of recent events. Scott, head of the 
United States Army at the war’s onset, had anxiously fol- 
lowed its progress, but only late in 1864 did he become 
optimistic. According to Roest, 

General Scott, who never thought carelessly about the war and 
all along acknowledged the fighting spirit and the resources of 
the Southern people, went into the details and his conclusion was 
that the war would be finished no later than the Ist of July. In 
my opinion, what justifies this conclusion is the outburst of the 
lower passions . . . in the South. The newspapers there are 
full of violent reproaches against Mr. Jefferson Davis, against the 
Congress, against unfortunate generals, against thousands of war- 
riors leaving the banners. Dejection, distrust, discord, and hatred 
are churning there and shake the Confederacy much more still 
than the victorious armies of the North.“ 

Roest thus portrayed, clearly and correctly, the miserable 
situation in the South. One should not judge him too 


harshly for not having earlier realized the situation that 
had been developing since 1863. As a matter of fact, the 
disintegration of the South was also a surprise for most 


Northerners. 

Roest’s reports were generally based on newspapers, and 
the detailed information he continually gave about mili- 
tary operations was not new. His only reports cited here 
are those that reflect the Ambassador’s personal reactions 


45. Dec. 24, 1864; B.Z. 2815. 
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or give special information privately acquired. Sometimes 
Roest is an important new source shedding light on situa- 
tions and people. This is true especially in connection with 
Seward and, to a lesser extent, with Seward’s superior, 
Abraham Lincoln. The gigantic figure of Lincoln domi- 
nated all of the scene. Roest van Limburg met him often, 
and his letters contain quite a lot of information about the 
great President. One should remember, however, that 
Roest’s descriptions are biased. Here, too, the Ambassador 
shared the opinions of his father-in-law, the old Demo- 
cratic politician Lewis Cass. Although Cass had chosen 
the party of the North and the Union, he did not like the 
new government of the Republican Party. Roest himself 
was biased, since he had a personal dislike for a people’s 
democracy — for a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people — of which Lincoln was, in fact, a 
corporeal incarnation. 

A third factor explaining the Ambassador’s dislike for 
the President was the impression that Lincoln first made in 
Washington. The tall, careless man from the West — with 
his weather-beaten face that seemed to be cut from wood, 
with his melancholy moods and his predilection for the 
commonplace, for steep yarns and jokes — was looked upon 
as an outcast by the ruling caste of politicians — by the 
“decent people” who thought they had a “right” to be in 
office. 

Roest joined in the chorus. What he wrote about 
Lincoln shows the same haughty narrow-mindedness ex- 


pressed by numerous American politicians. Just before the 
election of 1860 Roest had already heard what kind of man 
Lincoln was: “... people do not expect of Lincoln that 
he will rule his party but more likely that he will be ruled 
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by it.“ He wrote more circumspectly about the new 
President a few months later: 


The newly elected President Lincoln is on his way to Washington 
where he is expected to arrive within 4 or 5 days, as he left Spring- 
field on the 11th inst. He is traveling very slowly and is every- 
where delivering “speeches” which do not testify of wisdom, neither 
of talent. The narrow-minded opinions of the former railway- 
worker are full of party spirit and are causing uneasiness. He talks 
to the people in working-class language, and barely mentions his 


“platform”. a 


Such sentences testify to the immense contempt of the 
gentleman for the man of the people who had been a “rail- 
way-worker” (Roest’s translation for the American words 
“rail splitter”) and who spoke the language of the people. 
Roest believed with many others that Lincoln would not 
rule but would be ruled by Seward, who was a man of 
culture at least.*° Soon after Lincoln came to Washing- 
ton Roest met him. 


Yesterday I dined with my colleague from Bremen at the house 
of the President, Mr. Lincoln. During the 2 1/2 hours I sat 
next to him, I could not discover anything statesmanlike in him. 
His conversation consists of vulgar anecdotes at which he himself 
laughs uproariously. I spoke to him among other things about 
Mr. Motley and his meritorious work. He did not seem to know it. 
Still I flatter myself that I shall succeed in having Mr. Motley 
appointed minister at The Hague.”° 


In spite of his disgust Roest drew a truthful image of 
Lincoln: the tall man laughing boisterously at his own 
jokes is well known to all Lincoln students. However, ac- 
cording to Roest, nobody liked the President. 


47. Oct. 29, 1860; Leg. N. Am. 97. 

48. Feb. 18, 1861; B.Z. 2806. 

49. Feb. 26, 1861. 
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No one shows sympathy for the President; he is looked upon 
as a hesitant and in all respects a weak man. Moreover he cannot 
address the soldiers, neither does he know how to honor the officers. 
When on the occasion of one of the last parades one of the staff 
officers gave the order: “Three cheers for the President,” a general 
silence was observed; but when he afterwards called out: ‘Three 
cheers for the Union,” there was a loud whoop. The troops 
will not accept secession. War without delay seems inevitable.” 


On March 4, 1861, the Dutch Ambassador attended the 
first inauguration, after which he wrote the following 


account: 


The diplomatic body attended the inaugural ceremonies which 
started in the Senate-house and were finished on a large balcony 
of the Capitol, where Mr. Lincoln in a loud and very audible voice 
delivered his speech to the people; then he was sworn in by the 
Chief Justice. Everybody thinks it [the speech] is much better 
composed than what was to be expected at the hands of Mr. 
Lincoln, and it is generally attributed to another editor.” 


To Roest, Lincoln did not count; he was ill-mannered, 


“highly insignificant,” “pitiful.” He occupied himself with 


appointments only, as was inevitable in a “spoils system” 


953 


that gives power to a “rabblecracy.”** Later he reported, 


“Mr. Lincoln is commonly thought to be weak.’ 

Roest half approved of the President’s annual message 
to Congress in December, 1861, though he considered the 
tone against foreign powers “unstatesmanlike” and “not 


dignified.” 


Finally, it is remarkable that the President could remain blind 
to the diminished sympathy for the people’s democracy which, 
indeed, changed into a rule of an intriguing populace. Coming 

51. May 23, 1861; B.Z. 3203. 

52. March 8, 1861; B.Z. 2806. Roest was right to a certain extent: 
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War Cabinet (Boston, 1946), 139, 150-53. 
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from the working class he sings of toiling but though he rightly 
esteems the means, he loses sight of the goal.” 

Civilization “is perishing,” Roest continued, and the Union, 
involved in a bloody war, “will probably not be saved by 
the honest Lincoln.” The President belonged to the “pauci 
quos ardens evehit ad aethera virtus’ but the country can 
be chastened only by iron and fire. “Quae medicamenta non 
sanant, ferrum sanat; quae ferrum non sanat, ignis sanat.” 
Thus, suddenly, some praises were sung to the man who 
was becoming popular as “honest Abe”; though in Roest’s 


opinion Lincoln’s good will was insufficient. The next year 


Roest retracted his few good words about Lincoln because 
of the General Stone affair. 

Charles Pomeroy Stone had been blamed for the disas- 
trous Union defeat at Ball’s Bluff and had been treated in 
a disgraceful manner by the congressional Joint Commit- 
tee on the Conduct of the War. Stone had been arrested 
on insinuations of treason and held without charge for six 
months. In the end his career was broken. ‘This affair 


was the cause of a general outcry and was unjustly played 


6 


off by the Democrats against Lincoln.“ Roest, who was 


already scandalized at the corruption within the govern- 
ment, wrote home, 


The newspaper | National Intelligencer] cites the President’s words 
which guaranteed justice but which remained just as vain as all 
the eulogies held forth on Abraham Lincoln’s honesty. In the same 
way he allowed the treasury to be robbed of millions with impunity, 
he now allows citizens to be robbed of their freedom for weeks 
and months when they have not been proven guilty. The defi- 
ciencies of this form of government come to light everywhere.”’ 


55. Dec. 5, 1861; B.Z. 2806. 
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In September, 1862, Roest faced the liberation of the 
slaves without the least comprehension of the significance 
of the move. A few days after Lincoln issued his Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, Roest wrote, 

Everything denotes that the government of the United States 
now closes its eyes to the real state of affairs and walks blindly; 
it mistakes recklessness and measures that exhaust the country 
for firmness and energy; by proceeding arbitrarily instead of | 
legally, it bids defiance to opposition and travels the path to new 
upheavals.”* 

It appeared to Roest that the President was a vacillating 
man, he who a short time before had told some Chicago 
delegates that the slaves should not be freed. If not vacil- 
lating, he was sly, Roest believed, and thought only of his 
own interest. There was still a chance, however, the Am- 
bassador thought, that the Supreme Court would rule the 
emancipation unconstitutional. According to Roest, Lin- 
coln was backing all the horses, keeping the abolitionists 


quiet and at the same time promising amnesty to the South. 
This report was written soon after Lincoln issued his proc- 
lamation of December 8, 1863, which granted amnesty to 
adherents of the Confederacy (with certain exceptions) and 
promised executive recognition of any state government 


formed by loyal men in the southern states. Such govern- 
ments had to be supported by numbers equal to one-tenth 
of the votes cast at the presidential election of 1860. This 
one-tenth, of course, had to take the loyalty oath. Roest 
viewed the proclamation as follows: 

I have explained the proclamation of amnesty so amply because 
it seems to me that it has more in view Mr. Lincoln’s candidacy 


than restoration of the Union. It is a masterpiece if you look upon 
it as the work of what they here call a “politician,” but as the 


58. Sept. 29, 1862; Leg. N. Am. 08. 
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work of a statesman it could stand under criticism. If you regard 
it as a means to renovate the South and to restore the Union, the 
plan would be miserable.”° 


To support his statement, Roest attached a newspaper 


story that reported the ire of the people from the South; 


he thus made use of almost the same arguments used by 
the abolitionists whom he hated and who also were angered 
by Lincoln’s amnesty. 

Roest considered the liberation of the slaves disastrous, 
in this regard, too, sharing the opinion of the Southerners. 
In 1864 he sent other newspaper reports to the Minister 
in support of his opinion that freedom deprived the slaves 
of the possibility of making a living. He contended that 
he had said all the time 


that the emancipation of the slaves — as it is understood by the 
abolitionists — leads to their destruction and not to an improvement 
of their condition. The result of the policies of the ruling party 
of the North directed against the South will be the abomination 
and extermination of the people there. 

Intolerance, fanaticism, party spirit, and greed caused the war 
and prolong it, and will cause the annihilation of the South. The 
majority of the ruling party does not want peace; if the war were 
concluded now, slavery would continue in the South and the popu- 
lation there would join the Democratic Party of the North, and 
the Republican Party would face loss of preponderance.*° 


These are the arguments which the Democrats in the 
North brought against the government. Again and again 
one gets the impression that Roest was strongly influenced 
by Lewis Cass, his father-in-law; an example of that in- 
fluence appears in the Ambassador’s reaction to the Val- 
landigham affair. Clement L. Vallandigham, an Ohio 
Democratic politician, had demanded that the war be 


59. Dec. 11, 1863; B.Z. 2480. 
60. Feb. 8, 1864; B.Z. 2487. 
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stopped and negotiations begun with the South; he did 


so in a tone so malicious that he was taken into custody by 
the military authorities in Ohio. Lincoln thought that 
this was going too far and changed his punishment — not 
without a little venomous humor — to “exile in the South.” 
The President’s order caused a tremendous uproar — es- 
pecially in the Democratic press. Roest indignantly re- 
ported, 


A number of closed and barricaded doors had to be opened by 
force and Mr. Vallandigham was dragged by force from his house. 
The country is thrown into commotion because of the fact 

that all the legal positions and guarantees are openly pushed aside 
and military dictatorship is recognized. The old adage “Jovis 
ad exemplar totus compositur orbis” can be applied to Abraham 


Lincoln.” 

And later, he referred to the “lettres de cachet” of the 
government of Abraham Lincoln — “which are no less 
irresponsible than so many of those of Louis XIV.” A 
month afterward Roest mentioned that his father-in-law, 
“the grey-headed general Cass, with whom I am staying, 
is indignant, ashamed and down-hearted about the state of 
affairs; never has he seen anything like it.” 

That same year Lincoln delivered the speech on the 
Gettysburg battlefield that made him so famous. The beau- 
ty of that little piece was not immediately recognized. Gen- 
erally it was not mentioned in the press, or, if it was, it was 
touched upon disparagingly. ‘The Ambassador reported it 


as follows: 


The solemn inauguration of the national cemetery at Gettysburg 


61. May 18, 1863; B.Z. 2812. About the Vallandigham affair see 
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which was drenched in blood this summer gave occasion again 
for the President to give one of his pasquinades for which he is 
so popular among the common people. As for loftiness of feeling 
he was little surpassed by his Secretary of State, who no more knew 
how to kindle higher feelings than he knows how to procure better 
soldiers ($600 and $700 bounties are now being offered to volun- 
teers in New York). I have the honor to join herewith a copy 
of what was said in the above mentioned speeches by the gentlemen 
Lincoln and Seward. A very long, chastened and literary speech 
delivered by the orator ad hoc Mr. Everett was generally found to 


be cold.** 

In this letter Roest also scornfully held forth on the in- 
efficient American people, who with twenty-four million 
people could not gain victory over the South where only 
four or five million whites were available. The Northerners 
were, he said, “a rough, intolerant, and bragging people.” 

One should forgive Roest for not realizing that Lincoln’s 
speech at Gettysburg would become one of the classical 
documents of history, for it generally made little impression 
at the time. It is remarkable, however, that Roest attached 
a newspaper copy of the wrong speech. He sent not Lin- 
coln’s speech at the dedication but the few statements the 
President had made the night before upon his arrival at 
Gettysburg. The historical words that “a government of 
the people, by the people, for the people shall not perish 
from the earth” were lost to Roest and to the liberal gov- 
ernment of Thorbecke. The Dutch press did not report 
the speech either. The Algemeen Handelsblad of Decem- 
ber 7, 1863, gave rather an extensive description of the 
cemetery, adding, 

Many high personalities were present at the dedication, among 


others President Lincoln and Secretary Sewara. Both delivered 
speeches of a few sentences, which as usual had little meaning. 
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But the learned and also eloquent Mr. Everett delivered a speech 
on that extensive cemetery worthy of the blood and the name of 
so many heroes. 


This report was almost the same as Roest’s, except that the 


writer thought Everett’s two-hour discourse less cold. Lin- 
coln’s greatness was hardly recognized in his own country; 
how could it be recognized in a foreign land? 

Like most of his contemporaries, Roest did not share Lin- 
coln’s sense of humor. ‘To the Ambassador, Lincoln was 
a coarse politician; at first he thought the President in- 
significant; later he feared him as being sly and ambitious; 
always Roest thought the President improper in his humor. 
No doubt Lincoln was ambitious and much more compli- 
cated than idealistic admirers supposed or than the critical 
Roest could understand. Roest ever saw Lincoln’s bad 
side, reporting in February, 1864, 

The President does his utmost to be re-elected. Last week, in 
order to get the German vote, he and his whole Cabinet attended 
the funeral of the Swiss consul who died at Washington. This 
consul was a German grocer, unknown by the diplomatic body, 
who were invited to the funeral by the Secretary of State. The 


President, the members of the Cabinet and some foreign diplomats 
waited for the coffin, in the street in front of the house, for several 


64 


hours. 


This sort of thing would be of no avail to the President, 
Roest thought, for he believed at that time that Lincoln 
would not be re-elected. “Among his own party Mr. Lin- 
coln has a formidable rival: This is his Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Chase, who is pressed forward by the more 
radical Republicans.”® Roest later discounted Chase as 
a rival, but still, in August, he reported that “Mr. Lincoln’s 

64. Feb. 8, 1864; B.Z. 2487. 
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chances of being re-elected diminish. Roest persisted in 


this belief and, indeed, was not alone. Besides, it was 


probable that Roest’s estimation was simply wishful think- 


ing. He commented on General McClellan, Lincoln’s Demo- 
cratic opponent, as follows: 

[McClellan is] much esteemed and blameless, and now the party 
can entertain the hope that its candidates will come off triumphant 
at the next elections in November. The approbation with which 
the nomination in Chicago was met in the different states — especial- 
ly in New York and, in particular, in the city of New York — and 
the rejoicing with which it was celebrated seem to justify [the hope 
for a Democratic victory].° 
For the United States a Democratic victory would be “very 
desirable,” Roest said, because not only would it bring 
hope for a peaceful conclusion to the war but also, in the 
event negotiations failed and the war had to continue, “less 
fanaticism and more conscientiousness and more ability 
would prevail.”** The outcome was different from what 
Roest had hoped, and in November he had to write home 
that Lincoln had won again. “It seems to be beyond doubt,” 
he wrote, that both parties “practiced awful fraud” in the 
election.” 

In the spring of 1865 Roest attended the inauguration. 
The President again delivered a speech that is still looked 
upon as one of the finest pieces of prose in American litera- 
ture, touching in its deep humanity, and once more Roest 
was unimpressed. Were his sight and hearing so faulty? 
Or are ours — with our biased historical perspective? After 
the inauguration Roest wrote that though the speech “seems 
of little importance and does not give evidence of a lofty 
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flight, the attitude of the newly appointed [stc| Vice-Presi- 
dent (a former tailor from the West) was of such a nature 
that everybody in the Union is now praying that Mr. Lin- 
coln may live on for at least four years.’ Despite that 
statement, Roest was still very much against the govern- 


ment. The “drunkenness” of Andrew Johnson at Lin- 


coln’s inauguration, veiled by Roest as a sin not to be men- 


tioned, is now a famous American legend. Johnson was 
criticized for it until his death, and his Presidency was 
embittered by it. Nevertheless, the tailor who became 
President was a dour, self-made man who rarely drank 
spirits. 

As everyone knows, Lincoln did not live the four years 
that Roest had wished for him; within six weeks after his 
second inauguration he died from a bullet fired by the 
actor John Wilkes Booth. His sudden, tragic death made 
him the great martyr. It has often been noticed that Lin- 
coln was shot on Good Friday, and this fact no doubt con- 
tributed to the worship of Lincoln as a saint. Suddenly 
the Union leader was raised above the contest, a holy, ex- 
piatory sacrifice offered at last at the close of a terrible war. 

Roest again made an abrupt change of front. He wrote 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Last Friday there was general rejoicing here because of the 
official news from the War Department that there would be an 
end to the recruiting of soldiers. Favorable tidings about Virginia’s 
disposition to come back to the Union increased the hope for better 
times. People little thought that before midnight the country should 
be plunged into mourning. A terrible murder (about which your 


excellency will find the particulars in the attached newspaper clip- 
pings) bereft the country of its ruler just at the time one might 


70. March 13, 1865; B.Z. 2815. The scene made a deep impression on 
many people; Lincoln’s Secretary of the Navy, Gideon Welles, gave a de- 
scription of it in his excellent diary; see the 1911 Boston edition, II: 251-52. 
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have expected beneficial fruits of his work. More and more people 
esteemed, loved, and trusted him. Generally, people acknowledged 
his personal honesty, well-meaning moderation, and indulgence. 
Together with the Secretary of State he had pushed aside the 
radicals of the Republicans; Messrs. Fremont and Butler had lost 
all influence, and Mr. Sumner had little left. It is well known 
that the President, the Secretary of State, and General Grant 
would make the return of the South to the Union as easy as possible. 

One knows little that is reassuring about the new President, 
Johnson. 


Enclosed please find a biographical sketch of that gentleman and 


also some speeches—‘ 


Then Roest again mentioned Johnson’s behavior at the 
inauguration when he was “heated with liquor.” Johnson, 
Roest feared, was bound to govern roughly: 

This consideration may also have contributed to the general 
consternation which Lincoln’s death caused. Every activity came 
to a standstill; the shops put up their shutters; the flags were hauled 


down and wrapped round with black crape; mourning-draperies 
were seen on most of the shops, taverns, and private houses; the 


public amusements were suspended. The general mourning was 
deep-felt and undeniable. Yesterday I sent a letter to the deputy 
Secretary of State.” 


The Ambassador enclosed a copy of his letter of condolence. 
Nothing but good should be said of the dead! Even the 
always-critical Dutchman joined in the hallelujahs about 
the great dead man. In Holland, too, the reaction to Lin- 
coln’s death was touching. In the House of Commons, 
Minister Cremers compared Lincoln with William of Orange 
and reminded his listeners that the name of William’s mur- 


71. April 17, 1865; B.Z. 2556. N. 5308. John Charles Frémont and 
Benjamin Franklin Butler had played rather important roles as generals, and 
both were aligned with the Radical Republicans, although Butler earlier had 
been a Democrat. Charles Sumner was one of the leaders of the right wing 
of the Republican Party and, as chairman of the Senate foreign relations 
committee, had much more influence than Roest indicates. 
72. April 17, 1865; B.Z. 2556. 
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derer, Balthazar Gérard, was “‘still uttered with horror.” 

Thus the hero was exalted — but not the system. Roest 
remained forever embittered against a democracy in which 
the whole people have a voice. He, the liberal, did not 
like such proceedings, for he believed that only the elite 
could make a constitution work; he had held and promul- 
gated such views as these in his progressive brochures. But 


what was progressive in the 1830’s was reactionary in the 
1860's. He was, in fact, a stranger to the new democracy. 
Once he fiercely fought the absolute monarchy, but now 
democracy seemed worse. Mass demonstrations and riots 
were no improvement over the “saturnalia in monarchies.” 
How dangerous it was, Roest believed, to allow the people 
too much freedom. “Human nature is everywhere the 
same: unbridle it, and it changes into animal nature.”” 
But this serious admonition, which bespeaks of a legitimate 
conservative sentiment, breaks down as it applies to the 
democratic government of America. Roest, in relating the 
admonition to America, closed his eyes to the complicated 
circumstances that were involved in American behaviour. 
Roest once gave vent to his anger against America on learn- 
ing that a visiting Turkish admiral had just escaped being 
robbed. He wrote, 


If morality and culture, which elevate man morally and intellec- 
tually, kept step with what makes him stronger and richer, America 
would be a very important spectacle. But what with all their 
newly opened lands and their rich towns, their countless railways 
and ships, their activity, their cunning energy, their hard-headed 

73. Roest’s letter of condolence was addressed to William Hunter, chief 
clerk of the State Department, since Seward and his son Frederick (the 
assistant secretary of state) had also been attacked by one of the conspirators 
on the night Lincoln was assassinated. The copy of that letter sent to the 
Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs is B.Z. 2556, No. 5001. 

B. Gérard was the murderer of William of Orange in 1584. 

74. May 18, 1863; B.Z. 2812. 
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businessmen — they lack moral and intellectual elevation. In any 
European country one would find more genuine piety, more virtue, 
more noble sentiments, more real culture, more poetry, than in 
America; everything romantic, everything noble, is altogether un- 
known here. This offspring of Puritans and Irishmen . . . seems 
not yet called upon to have a beneficial influence in the world; nor 
is she to leave everlasting evidence of noble art and science to pos- 
terity. America has no Thucydides or Homer; neither Seneca nor 
Tacitus, neither Dante nor Tasso; no painter, no sculptor, no archi- 
tect. One could ask: “What for?” “What is the use of such men?” 
It is a pity that one does not ask the same questions concerning 
the thieves, murderers, and incendiaries. 

But here it is the “people” who choose the authorities, even 
the police and the judicature — till further notice or for a couple 
of years; it is the “people” of whom the juries are composed, and 
the “people” know that it is easy to steal, murder and commit arson; 
the [citizens of the] United States of America are, in this matter, 
like the facchini [mobsters] of Naples."° 


Whatever he wrote Roest again and again blamed de- 
mocracy for America’s evils. The letter cited above is an 


example of the unwise criticism with which a European 
can attack the New World. Roest did so because he had 
obviously entertained the illusion that he would find in the 
new country a whole Pantheon of authors and poets of 
European classification, and he did not find them. But 
how could he, in his petty diplomatic world! Did they not 


exist? Poe was already dead. Whitman was achieving 
fame through his “Leaves of Grass”; the fame of the Trans- 
cendentalists from New England — Emerson, Thoreau, 
Longfellow, Whittier — was great even in Europe. But 
Roest did not know of them, just as he knew too little about 
the America outside his political circle. He was a passer-by, 
who only took notes on the history of a large nation and 
on the revival of a Union in which he did not believe. 


75. March 22, 1858; B.Z. 2790. 
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Henry Warren Button formerly lived in St. Clair County, wher. 
the subject of this article started his school career. The author 
received his Ph.D. from Washington University, St. Louis, and 
is an assistant professor at the University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
New York. 


BY THE CLOSE of the Civil War, the pioneer school- 
master, once described as “half gentlemanly scholar and 
half vagabond,” had completed his work in Illinois and 
gone his way. Public school laws had been enacted and 
the state’s system of higher education had been outlined.’ 

But the public schools of 1865 did not much resemble 
the schools we take for granted today. Most children out- 
side Chicago went to “ungraded” one-room country schools. 
Teachers were not specifically trained for their work; many, 
in fact, had no formal education beyond that offered by 
the country schools of the sort they were now teaching. 
The “graded” (or grade) schools that were being organized 
in towns and cities would look quaint and archaic to our 
eyes. There were no kindergartens, and would be none for 
at least another fifteen years. ‘The school “principal” was 
not the administrator but the “principal teacher.” Public 


1. Robert Gehlmann Bone, “Education in Illinois before 1857,” Journal 
of the Illinois State Historical Society, L (Summer, 1957): 119-40, deals 
more fully with this period. 
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high schools were a rarity, and what secondary education 
there was, was given by private or denominational academies 
or “colleges.” 

The establishment of our schools in the decades before 
the Civil War has received some attention from historians 
of education. ‘Too little is known, however, of the emer- 
gence of patterns of organization and administration that 
still shape our schools, and too little is known of the men 
who effected these changes. An understanding of the col- 
lective work of the nineteenth-century schoolmen, and of 
the values upon which their work was based, is requisite 
for the understanding of the development of our schools. 
This, in turn, is dependent upon knowledge of the lives and 
philosophies of these men, one of whom was James Park 
Slade. 

He was born in 1837 in Westerlo, New York, a few miles 
southwest of Albany. His mother was a native of Connecti- 
cut, his father from New York state. He attended Fair- 
field Seminary and Hudson Academy, near his home.’ Al- 
though he was to become superintendent of public instruc- 


tion of the state of Illinois and a college president, he never 


attended college. Probably in 1856, when he was nineteen, 


Slade came to Illinois after having taught for one year in 


the East. A slight, slender, dignified young man, he was 


Institute.” The term “institute” was rarely used in New York, however, and 
no such school was chartered there. More probably, he attended Hudson 
Academy, near his home; see Franklin B. Hough, Historical . . . Record of 
the University of the State of New York .. . 1784-1884 (Albany, 1885), 644. 

Brief biographical sketches of Slade appear in many standard Illinois 
sources; two of the better sketches, though sometimes contradictory, are John 
E. Miller, “Memorial: Honorable James P. Slade,” Journal of Proceedings 
of the Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 

. 1908 (Springfield, 1909), 69-73, and Newton Bateman and Paul Selby, 
eds., Historical Encyclopedia of Illinois and History of St. Clair County 
(Chicago, 1907), II: 1123-24. 


2. Slade is said by some biographers to have attended “Hudson River 





James P. Slade — although it 
was used in Proceedings of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association for 1908, this 
picture was evidently taken 
many years earlier. 


typical of the “Yankeefiers and abolitionizers” of whom 


some Illinois politicians complained.* After one winter 


in a country school north of Belleville, he moved to town 
to become a high school teacher. During the next two 
decades Slade held an amazing assortment of school posts, 
sometimes two or three at a time. In September, 1863, 
he was serving both as high school principal and public 
school teacher. In Belleville, where the public high school 
started as an extension of the grade schools, this combina- 
tion of duties was not uncommon. Slade was absent from 
his post as high school principal throughout 1864, on ac- 
count of illness, but he resumed the position in 1865. (Per- 
haps his iil health prevented his service in the Civil War. ) 
In 1867 he was appointed to fill an unexpired term as 
superintendent of schools for St. Clair County — then a 
part-time position that allowed him to continue his other 
work. At the conclusion of that term he was elected to 
the office in which he served until 1878. In 1869 Slade 
3. Bone, “Education in Illinois before 1857,” 126-27. 
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became a trustee of Illinois Industrial University, estab- 
lishing his first connection with higher education. Later 
he also served as a member of Shurtleff College Board of 
Examiners, and in 1873 that college awarded him an hon- 
orary A.M. degree. 

In 1875 St. Clair County had 140 schools — one high 
school, twenty graded schools, and 119 ungraded schools. 
This was sixty more than the county had in 1860 and three 
more than it would have in 1880. ‘The average man teach- 
er was paid $63.54 a school month, or about $500 for a 
calendar year, and the average female teacher was paid 
only $49.50 a school month. Three normal-school gradu- 
ates were teaching in the county that year.’ 

Slade’s duties as county superintendent of schools were, 
first, to examine applicants and issue teachers’ certificates 
and, second, to report on his county’s schools to the office 
of the superintendent of public instruction, in Springfield. 
Actual field supervision of schools was less important, of- 
ficially, than either of these duties. But in the last years of 
his term, when he spent less time at his other positions, 
Slade often visited schools, trying to stop at each one in 
the county twice a year. He wrote later, 


It was my custom while Co. Supt. to do . . . much of the 
traveling before and after the hours of school that I might devote 
the six hours of school to school inspection. . . . I always found 
it more satisfactory to be present at the commencement of the 
half day session . . . as I usually devoted a half day to each school.° 


4. Eleventh Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 

. 1875-1876 (Springfield, 1877), 55 (number of schools), 62 (salaries), 
80 (normal school graduates); p. 50 gives the total number of free public 
schools in the county as 139. The 1880 total of 136 public schools included 
26 graded schools and 110 ungraded schools but not the public high school. 
Thirteenth Biennial Report ... October 1, 1878-June 30, 1880, p. 425. 

5. Slade to George C. Mastin, Nov. 25, 1882, Letters of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, in the Illinois State Archives, Springfield. 
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It was a considerable undertaking. A much later St. Clair 
County superintendent of schools, John E. Miller, who 
“navigated” the same roads in a Model-T, remembers them 
with awe.° 

Slade’s pay as county superintendent of schools was 
$901.86 in 1875, and $921.57 in 1876." This, during most 
of his terms, was in addition to his salary as Belleville High 
School principal, which in 1877 was raised to $1,300, after 
what seems to have been a hot discussion." 

Throughout his career Slade took an active part in the 
programs of teachers’ societies. He was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the St. Clair County Teachers’ Association in the 
fall of 1858, when he was twenty-one. During Henry Raab’s 
term as president, the association received some criticism 
because its meetings were held in “beer saloons,’’® but the 
proper Mr. Slade seems not to have objected, and, anyway, 
there were no women members of the organization. Slade 
held other offices later, both in the county and state teach- 
ers’ associations, being elected state vice-president in 1869."° 
In 1875 he attended a meeting of county supervisors in 
Rock Island, and in 1876 he was elected secretary of the 
State Association of County School Superintendents. 

He was also active in local civic, religious, and scientific 
affairs. Sometimes there were minor honors for “Profes- 
sor” Slade (the use of that title began about this time). 
For example, he was once presented a baton as a token of 
honor at a county Sunday School concert. Interested in 
science, he was a member, and vice-president, of the St. 


6. Interview with John E. Miller, i957. 
7. Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 1875-1876, pp. 
73, 125. 

8. Belleville Advocate, July 6, Aug. 24, 1877. 

9. John W. Cook, Educational History of Illinois (Chicago, 1912), 150. 

10. Belleville Advocate, Oct. 16, 1868; Jan. 26, 1872. 
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Clair County Microscopical Society, and he encouraged the 
study of natural history in the schools. While he was coun- 
ty superintendent, he accepted a collection of naturalists’ 


specimens — “shells, fossils, minerals, ores, plants” — to be 


exhibited for the county’s students.” 

Somehow he also found time to court Miss Ella Bowman, 
the second-grade teacher at Franklin School, who had 
studied for a year at the University of Illinois. They were 
married in Steeleville in the summer of 1876, when she was 
twenty and Slade was thirty-nine.” ‘They bought a home 
in Belleville and a farm in the American Bottoms, east of 
present Caseyville.” 

Two years later Slade’s stay in Belleville came to an end 
when he was elected state superintendent of public in- 
struction. It was an off-year election and Slade, running 
on the Republican ticket, won handily, because the op- 
position was split between the Democrats and the Green- 
backers.“* With his wife and infant son, Tracy, Slade 
moved to Springfield, where he rented the home of Newton 
Bateman, who had been superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, 1859-1863 and 1865-1875. 

The bulk of his time was now spent in administrative 
work, dealing with the details of management of the schools 
of the state. (Always methodical, he got to his office 
promptly at eight each morning.”®) He was called upon 

Ibid., Dec. 29, 1876. 
Ibid., July 14, 1876. 

13. Miller remembers the farm. The Belleville house was sold in 1881 
(Belleville Advocate, Sept. 2, 1881). 

14. Ernest Ludlow Bogart and Charles Manford Thompson, The Indus- 
trial State, 1870-1893 (The Centennial History of Illinois, IV, Springfield, 
1920), 128. The final returns were: James P. Slade, Republican, 205,461; 
Samuel M. Etter, Democrat, 171,336; and Frank H. Hall, Greenback, 65,487. 

15. Slade to Frank V. Rafter, Sept. 27, 1880, Letters of the Superintend- 


ent of Public Instruction. 
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for interpretations of the statutes, for standard tests, for 
advice of all sorts. He attended teachers’ institutes and 
spoke at meetings and commencements. He was secretary 


of the Iilinois State Board of Education and served on the 
board’s committees on the theory and art of teaching, au- 
diting and finance, and training schools. 

In his new post Slade worked, as Bateman had done be- 
fore him, to strengthen the authority of the county super- 
intendents. In 1881, as part of the preparation of his 
biennial report, Slade circularized the state’s county su- 
perintendents, asking for suggestions for statutory changes 
that would improve the schools. Many responses dealt 
with the state of county, or country, schools, which had im- 
proved very little since their establishment. ‘They were 
controlled wholly by local boards, their teachers were not 
trained, and their equipment was poor. Many county su- 
perintendents of schools felt that they needed more au- 
thority over these schools. Six years before, when data on 
school visits by county superintendents had been published, 
a third of the county schools had not been visited at all 
during the school year and only a tenth of them more than 
once.” 

The superintendents’ responses to Slade’s circular were 
published, and their statements speak for themselves: 


The county commissioners do not pay the county superintend- 
ent to visit schools; therefore each school is struggling along by 
a 

The one great need of our schools is intelligent supervision, and 
until the law-makers give us this, the schools will be little better 


16. Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction . . . 1875-1876, 
p. 69. 

17. W. J. Roberts, Greene County, in Fourteenth Biennial Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction ... July 1, 1880-June 30, 1882 (Spring- 
field, 1883), 328. 
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than at present. The reasons for supervision have been stated a 
thousand times. oes 

The country schools seem to have reached a point beyond which 
they can not go under the present system. There is no responsible 
head; no supervision. . . .”” 


One or two sound plaintive: 


I am guided more by reports from others than from personal 
observation. No time is allowed me for visiting schools. = 

It is impossible for a county superintendent to sit in his office 
and judge of the character of the work done by his teachers. . . .” 


Another was hard pressed: 


My time is limited to twenty days, at four dollars each, which 
is hardly sufficient in which to get up my report and hold my 
quarterly examinations.” 

In the summer of 1882 Slade spoke at Saratoga, New 
York, before the national convention of school superin- 
tendents sponsored by the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association. His paper is still 


impressive. Slade was a capable and discerning teacher 
opposed to rote learning. Facts had to be carefully related 
to each other, he thought, as well as to the experiences 
of the student; and supervision of inexperienced and un- 


trained teachers would continue to be important: 


There would still be much need of school visitation if there 
were a competent teacher in every ungraded school. “Even the 
best masters will not do so well without this aid as with it,” is the 
opinion of the English Commissioners of Education. “A school,” 
says Everett, “is not a clock, which you can wind up and then leave 
it to go of itself.”** 

18. J. B. Abbott, Marion County, ibid., 339. 

19. G.R.Shawhan, Champaign County, ibid., 321. 

20. J. I. McClintock, White County, ibid., 356. 

21. Mary S. Welch, DeWitt County, ibid., 323. 

22. E.M. Rotramel, Franklin County, ibid., 328. 

23. James P. Slade, “County Schools,” National Education Association 


Proceedings, 1882, p. 26. 
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He went on, then, to speak of the training of the teachers: 


Most of the teachers entering the school each year have a very 
limited education, and no special preparation for teaching. We get 
each year some teachers from our high schools and academies, 
some from our seminaries, and all our normal schools are doing 
what they can to furnish us with teachers. But when we have 
received each year, from all these sources, all we can get, not more 
than half, possibly not more than one third of the vacant country 
schools are supplied; and the other half or more are taken from 
the county schools themselves, in which they have generally re- 
ceived only elementary instruction.” 


His report on the turnover in the state’s schools is 
startling: 


In Illinois thirty-seven per cent. of the teachers are replaced by 
other teachers during the year. This is the average for the whole 
state. One county superintendent writes that one school changed 
teachers four times during a seven months’ term; and he adds, 
needlessly perhaps, “they don’t have much of a school after all.” 
Another superintendent says: “Some schools have three terms a 


year, and a new teacher each term.” Another: “It is a rarity 
for a teacher to teach in the same district two or more successive 


9925 


terms. 

Although the country schools were substantially as they 
had been since the days of their founding, in one respect 
they may have been worse, for the teachers were now gen- 
erally country school graduates instead of academy-trained 
men from the East — like Slade. 

In 1882, when Slade made his speech in New York, “ward 
schools” (independent grade school districts within cities) 
were being consolidated, and the number of trained, ex- 
perienced city teachers was increasing. The improvement 
of country schools would also be dependent upon better 
educated teachers and strengthened administration. Slade 


24. Ibid., 25. 
25. Ibid., 19. 
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was not successful in bringing about statutory changes that 
would have improved the situation, although the changes 
he sought were made a few years later. He did, however, 
achieve several administrative reforms as a result of legis- 
lation enacted during his term. In the first place, the post 
of the county superintendent was strengthened (and school 
funds increased) when that officer was assigned the duty 
of examining the accounts of the township treasurer. Pro- 
visions were made for setting school district boundaries and 
for requiring school boards to transact official business only 
at legally called meetings. 

Slade’s own efficient operation of the state superintend- 
ent’s office won high praise. One contemporary said that 
in all of his school jobs Slade had demonstrated a “thorough 
sympathy with the public school. He had a comprehensive 
appreciation of its possibilities, and he had the requisite 
administrative ability to so order details that those possi- 


* His greatest serv- 


bilities might eventually be realized.” 
ice to Illinois education, however, probably lay in his 
courageous public championship of school reform. Not 


only did he urge that teachers be adequately trained and 


that ungraded country schools become graded, but he also 


advocated an increase in the number of normal schools, 
the distribution of free textbooks in public schools, and the 
establishment of professional educational qualifications for 
county school superintendents. 
If Illinois is indebted to a pre-Civil War generation of 
schoolmen for the establishment of its schools, it is also in- 
26. Marshall Weir, in Cook, Educational History of Illinois, 150; for 
other evaluations of Slade’s career, see ibid., 146-50; Miller, “James P. 
Slade,” 69-73; Bateman and Selby, St. Clair County, II: 1123-24; and Victor 
H. Sheppard, A Brief History of the Office of Public Instruction (n.p., 1957), 
60-62. 
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debted to men of Slade’s generation for the administrative 


pattern of the schools with which we are now familiar. 


Slade was not renominated by his party in 1882, although 
St. Clair County Republicans supported him. He did not 
particulary want the post again, and Charles T. Stratton, 
a former assemblyman who had been campaigning for the 
nomination, was named the Republican candidate.” Strat- 
ton lost the election to Henry Raab, Slade’s old friend, the 
red-bearded superintendent of Belleville schools. 

Slade, meanwhile, was planning to become a college 
president. His approach was admirably simple: he bought 
a college — apparently a perfectly acceptable practice in 
the 1880’s.** The price — $10,000 — was a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. Slade’s purchase was Almira College, an 
academy for young women in Greenville, Illinois, which later 
became Greenville College.” 

Slade bought the college before June, 1881, and for a 
time thereafter operated it in partnership with Mrs. Flor- 
ence Holden Houghton.* Although he was still serving as 
superintendent of public instruction, he began at once to 
make plans for his college.” Finally, in April, 1883, with 

27. Cook, Educational History of Illinois, 149. 

28. Several schools were said to net as much as $10,000 a year, and 
Slade was aware of the value of a dollar. According to C. W. Bardeen, the 
answer to “Why Teaching Repels Men,” Educational Review, XXXV (April, 
1908) : 351-58, was not the lack of financial gain. 

29. Notes of Dr. Mary A. Tenney, Greenville, Illinois. Her book “Still 
Abides the Memory” (Greenville, 1942) is the only history of Greenville, 
formerly Almira, College. 

30. Greenville Advocate, Feb. 12, 1934. In their one-volume Historical 
Encyclopedia of Illinois (Chicago, 1907), Bateman and Selby imply that 
Slade purchased Almira before he became state superintendent, but other 
evidence suggests that he made the purchase after he decided not to seek 
a second term as superintendent. No mention of his name in connection 
with Almira has been found in the Greenville papers before the Sept. 1, 


1881, issue of the Advocate; the sale of his Belleville home that month was 
probably made to finance the purchase. 
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his wife and son, he moved to Greenville and took over 


management of the school.” 
Almira College then consisted of a name, a charter, and 
one building, which was described as 


an elegant brick structure, erected expressly for school purposes. 
It presents a front of 144 feet, and an average width of 44 feet. 
It is four stories high and contains 72 rooms. ‘The first floor is 
occupied by the chapel and recitation rooms, the dining room, 
kitchen, and such other rooms as the culinary department requires. 
On the entrance floor are the parlors, the reading room, and rooms 
for music, for library, for mineral cabinets and apparatus, and 
for the art department. In the two upper stories are 50 dormitories 
[rooms], neat and convenient for the accommodation of pupils.** 


Erected in 1857, this building, now Hogue Hall of Green- 
ville College, still stands, only slightly marred by altera- 
tions. It is an imposing, yet graceful, building. ‘The ivy 
and trumpet vines that once covered the front of the struc- 
ture are gone, a fence has been removed, and some of the 
elms along the front walk have died, but Slade would 
recognize the building if he strolled up the front walk any 
afternoon.” 

The Slades lived in the east wing of the building, as did 
Mrs. Slade’s mother, Mrs. Bowman, who taught in the 
primary department. Although the Professor spent most 


31. The Advocate of June 16, 1881, reports that Slade’s friend, Marshall 
Weir of Belleville, delivered the commencement address that year; additions 
to the library were reported in the issue of Sept. 1. Slade’s letters to C. W. 
Bardeen (nonconforming educational editor, journalist, publisher, and au- 
thor of Albany, New York) deal with the purchase of books for the library 
and textbooks; see especially that of May 22, 1882, Letters of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

32. Greenville Advocate, April 5, 1883. 

33. Catalogue of the Officers, Students and Course of Study of Almira 
College, 1883-1884 (Greenville, 1884), 13. 

34. Interview with Mrs. C. J. Dawdy, of Jerseyville, Illinois, April 16, 
1957. Mrs. Dawdy attended classes of the primary department at the col- 
lege. She remembers that Ella Slade was beloved by the school’s students, 
but no one seems to recall Slade’s son, five-year-old Tracy. 
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of his time in administration, he did teach a course in 


9935 


“pedagogy. 
Years later, a former student described the courses given 
in the 1880's: 


The course of study was made as extended as_ possible 
under existing conditions. ‘There were few high schools out- 
side the large cities and the district [country] schools were a lower 
grade than those of the towns, consequently the majority of the 
pupils were obliged to spend two years in the preparatory depart- 
ment before entering upon the college course, which required four 
years longer.*° 


Unfortunately, the records of Almira are lost, but ‘an ex- 
tant college catalog and local newspapers give further 
details about its operation. There were eight faculty mem- 
bers. Slade taught the theory and art of teaching, while 
the other seven faculty members divided the courses as 
follows: higher mathematics, Latin, and logic — Ruth C. 
Mills; composition, rhetoric, and literature — Louisa S. 


Carter; English language and natural sciences — Emma M. 
Yocum; mathematics, botany, and French — Alice L. Frye; 
ancient and modern history, moral science, drawing, and 
painting — Sarah B. Clark; vocal music, organ, piano, and 
harmony — Denise Dupuis; elocution and music — Carol 
_M. Howard.” 

The primary department offered eight years of school 
in one room (tuition, $20 per year). Classes were held in 
one of the first-floor recitation rooms at first, but in 1891 
they were moved to a white frame building north of the 


college.** 


35. Tenney Notes. 
36. Will B. Carson, Historical Souvenir of Greenville, Illinois (Effingham, 


1905), 47- 
37. Catalogue of Almira College, 1883-1884, p. 3. 
38. First Annual Register of Greenville College, 1892-93, p. 9. 
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Almira College as it was pictured in the catalog for 1883-1884, the first 
school year under the management of James P. Slade. On the front cover 
of this Journal is a present-day photograph of the same building, which is 
now Hogue Hall of Greenville College. 


Room, board, and tuition in the preparatory and col- 
legiate departments were $180 a year; tuition alone was $45 
for college students and $30 for preparatory students. Paint- 
ing and music lessons were extra. 

The commencement schedule and program of 1883 are 
still extant, and are either impressive or staggering, de- 
pending on the reader. “Anniversary exercises” began the 
second Friday in June, 1883, with afternoon “music and 
literary exercises” at the school. On Sunday, A. A. Kend- 
rick, president of Shurtleff College, delivered the baccalaure- 
ate address at the Methodist Church. On Monday morn- 
ing there were public examinations at the college, and in 
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the afternoon there were music and literary exercises again. 
That evening an exhibit of the students’ paintings was on 


display at the college. Examinations continued on Tues- 


day, and that evening there was a concert at Armory Hall.” 


Commencement exercises were held at eight on Wednes- 
day evening. The program opened with a selection by a 
double trio. That was followed by an “oration,” a piano 
duet, a vocal solo, another oration, and then another vocal 
solo, and another speech by a member of the graduating 
class. A piano number preceded the valedictory, after 
which diplomas were conferred on the graduating class 
(four members). Finally, and perhaps fittingly as a closing 
number, a quartet sang Rossini’s “Charity.””. The program 
closed with a benediction.” 

Slade added a business and bookkeeping department” 
and admitted boys as students,** but the college did not grow 
as he had expected it to do. In 1890, seven years after he 
took over the school, the total number of graduates was 
only ten.“ Other colleges in the area — McKendree at 
Lebanon and Shurtleff at Alton, for instance — were af- 
filiated with churches that helped to support them. Still 
others were tax supported. Finally, in 1890 Slade turned 
the operation of the college over to an assistant when he was 
offered the job of superintendent of schools in East St. Louis, 
and two years later he sold the college to the Central IIli- 
nois Conference of the Free Methedist Church. That fall 
a local merchant placed an advertisement for the school in 
a Greenville paper: 


39. Greenville Advocate, June 14, 1883. 
40. Commencement program, in the office of the Greenville Advocate. 
41. Greenville Advocate, June 12, 1890. 
42. Ibid., Sept. 4, 1890. The boys stayed in homes in Greenville, paying 
a minimum of $2.50 a week for board and room. 
43. Ibid., June 12, 1890. 
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Greenville College will open Tuesday, September 20, ’92, with 
Rev. W. T. Hogg [Hogue], of Buffalo, New York, President, and 
Prof. D. S. Warner, as Principal. The building and grounds have 
been completely overhalled [sic]. " 

As Greenville College, Slade’s school is still in operation, 
a small but thriving liberal arts college. 

Slade’s appointment as East St. Louis superintendent of 
schools in 1890 was part of a reform movement in that 
city.*” He succeeded Frank V. Rafter, who had held the 
job since before 1880 and who was no stranger to his suc- 
cessor. (As state superintendent, Slade had once rebuked 
Rafter for his high-handed dealings with the school board.**) 


Slade’s pay as city superintendent of schools was $2,000 


a year, a generous salary for those times and as much as the 


superintendent of schools in Memphis was paid that year. 
East St. Louis was booming. Its population of fifteen thou- 
sand was double what it had been ten years before and was 
increasing by three thousand a year. In 1889 the city school 
system, which included seven grade schools and one high 
school, had a total annual budget of $34,202 and an en- 
rollment of 1,895 students.’ East St. Louis was soon ex- 
pected to be the second largest city in the state, and the 
schools were expected to grow even faster than the city, 
since three thousand children then living in the city were 


not enrolled in school.“ 

44. Greenville Sun, Sept. 16, 1892. 

45. From reports in the East St. Louis Journal it appears that in the 
preceding two decades East St. Louis had been what is known as an “open 
town.” At one point government seemed almost to have ceased functioning. 
A city librarian complained of bullet holes in the building, but that matter 
became unimportant when the city hall and the library were burned down 
and the mayor was assassinated. 

46. Slade to Frank V. Rafter, Feb. 9, 1880, Letters of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

47. East St. Louis Journal, Feb. 16, 18809. 

18. Ibid., June 9, 1889. This was not unheard of. A similar proportion 
of children attended school that year in the Borough of Manhattan. 
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For six years, during a time when city superintendents 
were becoming increasingly important, Slade served East 
St. Louis with distinction. A dignified man with white 
beard and white hair, he was still slender and vigorous. He 
attended all the teachers’ institutes and meetings and of- 
ficiated at the city’s high school commencements. In 1893 
he was an honored guest and honorary vice-president of 


the Department of School Supervision of the International 


Congress of Education, which met at the world’s fair in 
Chicago.*” In East St. Louis, as in Belleville, Slade was ac- 
tive in civic affairs, and he served for a time on the city’s 
library board.” 

Then, in the spring of 1896, Slade and the high school 
principal were discharged, after a change of membership 
on the board. An East St. Louis Journal editorial com- 


* and for the next four years 


plained loudly but fruitlessly,° 
Slade taught in one of the city’s grade schools, perhaps at 
Douglas, near the Mississippi. There is no way to be sure, 
however, since the school’s records are gone, the school 
demolished, and the settlement almost deserted. On the 
site of the school, which is said at one time to have been 
the best-financed public school in the state, there is noth- 
ing but a maze of railroad tracks and irregular hummocks 
of rubble, covered with sunflowers in season. 

During one unfortunate year, when Slade was without 
a school position, he sold real estate,” but after another 
change in board membership he was rehired as a grade 
school principal. 


49. Proceedings of the International Congress of Education of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, July 25-28, 1893, under the Charge of the 
National Education Association of the United States (New York, 1895), 69. 

50. East St. Louis Journal, Jan. 3, 1893. 

51. Ibid., June 10, 1896. 

52. East St. Louis City Directory ... 1901, p. 379. 
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In the spring of 1908 Slade was serving as principal and 
teacher at Irving School in East St. Louis. One day at 
noontime, when he was leading his class of boys out of the 
building, he suddenly fell unconscious and tumbled down 
part of a flight of stairs. He was carried to a nearby store, 
and then, still unconscious, he was taken home.” He lay 


unconscious for four days; then rallied briefly. But on 
April 14, 1908, on a warm and cloudy day, James P. Slade, 
for fifty-three years a schoolteacher and administrator, died 


at the age of seventy-one.™ 

He was given an elaborate funeral, and a memorial paper 
on his work was read before an educational meeting.” 
Today only a few memories of his service remain. A grade 
school in East St. Louis bears his name, but the records of 


his achievements are buried in dusty archives. 


53. East St. Louis Journal, April 8, 1908. 

54. Ibid., April 14, 1908. Slade’s son had died two years earlier, but his 
widow survived him by some years, living on in modest comfort. 

55. Miller, “James P. Slade,” 69-73. 
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“I Am My Own Boss,’’—A German 


Immigrant Writes from Illinois 





Stephen J. Tonsor, a native of Jersey County, Illinois, attended 
Blackburn College at Carlinville and the University of Illinois, where 
he received his doctorate in 1954. He is presently a member of the 
history faculty at the University of Michigan. Dr. Tonsor discovered 
the letters used in this article while doing research as a Fulbright 
scholar at the Bavarian State Library, Munich. 





CONTEMPORARY WITH the publication of Domestic 
Manners of the Americans by Frances Trollope in 1832 a 
series of letters written by a German immigrant to the 
Illinois country, Adolf von Aman, was appearing in a 
Munich, Germany, newspaper called the Eos." Von Aman 
was then living in White County, Illinois, and the account 
of his immigration to America and his assimilation into 
American frontier life not only furnishes a fascinating in- 
sight into the making of an American but provides a dis- 
tinct contrast to the gloomy picture painted by Mrs. Trollope. 

Adolf von Aman was born in Salzburg,’ the youngest 
son of an army captain. His father died early in Adolf’s 
life, and his mother was able to support and educate the 
boy only with the help of relatives. When Von Aman com- 
pleted his education, he saw little opportunity for finding 


1. Eos, Miinchener Blatter fiir Poesie, Literatur und Kunst first ap- 
peared in 1817. Four editions of from eight to twelve pages each were 
printed weekly. The letters were translated by the author from the news- 
papers preserved in the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek at Munich, Germany. 

2. There is no way of ascertaining the date of his birth. 
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a position with the civil service. Consequently, when the 
premature struggle to liberate the ‘Tyrol developed in 1809, 
he entered the Austrian Jagercorps as a lieutenant and took 
part in the campaigns in the Tyrol, Hungary, and Poland. 
Following the Peace of Schénbrunn in October, 1809, Salz- 
burg became once more a part of Bavaria. With an in- 
difference to patriotism that was characteristic of his age, 
Von Aman then joined a Bavarian regiment and took part 
in the campaigns of 1813, 1814, and 1815. He was in line 
for advancement when the defeat of Napoleon changed his 
plans for a military career. Dissatisfied with the dull pros- 
pect of military service in peacetime and lacking the po- 
litical connections necessary for advancement in the peace- 
time army, he resolved to find a new life for himself in the 
United States. 

Without announcing his intentions or even saying fare- 
well to his family, Von Aman left Munich for Amsterdam 
on May 19, 1817. Carrying his possessions in a small leather 
knapsack, he covered the distance between Munich and 
Amsterdam by foot and by boat in the next eleven days. 
In Amsterdam he met a citizen of Strassburg who was 
emigrating to America with his wife and children. Von 
Aman had less than half the necessary passage money, but 
the Strassburger pledged the security for the balance, and 
on July 7, 1817, Von Aman boarded a ship bound for the 
New World. 

Eleven years elapsed between the letter of farewell Von 
Aman wrote to his mother that summer and the arrival of 
his next letter. The farewell letter, together with a bi- 


ographical sketch of the young man, was published in the 
July, 1817, number of the Zeitschrift fiir Bayern und die 
angrdnzenden Lander in Munich.. By 1828, when Von 
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Aman resumed his correspondence, the Zeitschrift had be- 
come the Kos, and that paper published three letters from 
Von Aman between 1829 and 1831. The first appeared 
Wednesday, February 25, 1829, and was addressed to his 
brother, “Hieronimus de Aman Capitain in the Grenadir 
Guards Regiment in the Service of his Majesty the King of 
Bavaria in Munich, Bavaria, Germania, Europe, via New 
York.” 


Tue Unitep States oF NorTH AMERICA, THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 
Wuirte County, Carmi, December 15, 1828 


DEAR BROTHER! 


Should this letter be fortunate enough to come into your hands, 
which is very uncertain when one considers what expanses of land 
and ocean separate us, it will be like the appearance of one risen 
from the dead. This fact and the impermanence of my resi- 
dences since my arrival is the reason that I have not written you 
sooner— Yes, dear brother, I am still alive and well and I hope that 
you are still alive, well, and happy. I fear that our mother is dead, 
for she was very old when I left Germany. It is for this reason 
that I address this letter to you. But whether or not you still live 
in Munich is unknown to me; a great deal may have happened 
to you since last I heard from you. It is very difficult for me to 
write you this letter in German, for I have forgotten nearly all of 
my German and therefore I beg you to excuse my poor style. 

It is impossible in this letter for me to give you my whole story 
and a description of my travels; therefore I will describe only my 
reasons for leaving military service and Germany and then tell 
you something of my present mode of life. Dissatisfaction with 
military service, especially in peace time and the wish to lead a 
private life in the circle of my own family compelled me to find 
means by which I could realize these wishes. You yourself know 
that it is almost impossible in Germany to obtain a position in the 
civil service, a position which was suitable to my character and 
my descent. Therefore since my fatherland denied me the ful- 
fillment of my dearest wish, I decided to turn my eyes to distant 
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and happier realms! And I did so not in vain — I found a free 
and happy land called the United States of America on the western 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The first four years after my arrival in America I spent in travels 
through the states of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, and Kentucky, and in learning 
the art of brickmaking and the construction of houses and chimneys 
from this building material. In 1821 I came to the state of Illinois, 
where I now live, and married on the 4th of February, 1822, Sarah 
Rupert, a girl of German descent, who, however, cannot speak 
German. A short time after I married I chose a piece of land, 
and I now have a fine open plantation which produces everything 
necessary for life. I have brought four children into the world: 
Katherina Johanna, born the 22nd of November 1822 and who 
died when she was six weeks old; Gustav Adolph, a fine boy, born 
the 2oth of October 1823; Rosana, a girl, born May 7, 1826; and 
Hieronimus, another fine boy, born the 18th of February, 1828. 
My son Adolph often says to me that he would like to go to Germany 
with me to see Uncle Hieronimus. 

I possess at the present time 3 horses; 21 cows, calves, and 
oxen; and 56 pigs. In winter and spring up to the 15th of July 
I am at home and work on my plantation; bring more land into 
cultivation; improve the old fence; feed my cattle, horses, and 
pigs; chop wood and bring it home with a wagon and a yoke of 
oxen; in winter ana in spring I plow the ground and plant corn, 
cotton, tobacco, indigo, pumpkins, sweet-potatoes, water and musk- 
melons, and a great number of other garden things. In the re- 
maining time I make bricks and build chimneys and houses in 
the surrounding countryside, something by which I earn a con- 
siderable amount of money. 

I will give you a short description of the state of Illinois in which 
I live. It lies goo miles southwest of Philadelphia and borders in 
the north on the Great Lakes, in the east on the state of Indiana 
and the Big Wabash, in the south on the Ohio River, and in the 
west on the Mississippi River. This land is flat, with the exception 
of a few hills, and is very fertile. The greater part of it is covered 
with woods. There are, however, a great number of natural 
meadows, (called prairies), of from three to a hundred miles long 
where the grass grows from 5 to 6 feet high. The woods consist 
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of oak trees, nut trees, wild cherries, mulberries, sassafras, crab- 
apples, plum, and numerous other trees for which I do not know 
the German names. Really, this is a blessed country where every 
man can live in happiness and superfluity if he works and does 
not violate the law of the land.— Write me as soon as you can. 
Write me of all the news and of all the changes which have come 
about in the last twelve years. Give my regards to all my relatives 
and old friends. If you write, address your letter as follows: To 
Mr. Adolphus Aman in Carmi, White County, State of Illinois, 
The United States of America, via—(You must direct whether the 
letter is to go by way of London, Paris, Hamburg, or Amsterdam, 
and write this under the via). 

My wife and children send you their heartfelt good wishes, 
Farewell ! 

In the hope of hearing from you soon I am your ever-loving 
brother, 

ADOLPHUS AMAN. 


The next two Von Aman letters published by the Eos 


appeared serially in the issues of July 2, 4, and 6, 1831. 


DEAR BROTHER! 


I received your letter dated Munich, March 1, 1830, on Monday, 
June 7. I had to pay a half dollar for it, that is 7 f. 15 kr.,®° the 
same amount I paid for the one I sent. Since the first of June I 
have been anxious about receiving an answer from you, and finally 
I gave up hope completely, fearing that either you or my letter 
had been lost. A week before I received your letter I dreamed of 
receiving a letter such as yours in which a book was enclosed. I 
dreamed, too, that I spoke with Hieronymus B who told me 
that his brother had died, and although I do not believe much 
in dreams, these dreams nevertheless revived my hopes. 

We are all healthy; there has been neither medicine or doctor 
in my house since I married. For many indispositions we find 
remedies in the woods. 

For the first three years I rued it greatly that I had come to 
America, and my only effort was to save enough money to pay 
my way back to Germany. In Athens after I had earned a con- 


3. Florin or gulden; one fiorin is equal to 60 kroner. 
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siderable amount of money, I made up my mind to go to Florence, 
(a city on the Tennessee River), and there get a job as a boatman 
on a produce-laden boat bound for New Orleans, a trip for which 
I would have received 50 or 60 dollars. Providence, however, 
did not desire this, and I believe that it was all for my best. 

On March 11, 1821, after the man named Mackle Ray, for 
whom I worked, had paid me, I began my journey. However, 
due to an indescribable error I took the wrong road and did not 
notice my mistake until I had traveled a day’s journey. The next 
morning the man in whose house I had passed the night gave me 
directions by which I could, he said, get on the road by traveling 
an almost invisible trail, across various big creeks and through 
a heavy forest. I traveled for two or three miles until I came to 
a creek which was frozen over. I took off my shoes and stockings 
and crossed the creek. ‘The ice was so thin that I broke through 
with every step. When I reached the other side, I could not find 
the slightest trace of a trail, and I saw that I was in a very dubious 
position. I stood there and thought it over for a while and finally 
gave up completely my resolution to go to New Orleans and then 
to Germany. 

I decided to continue my journey on the road which I had left 
that morning, and in the space of 10 days it brought me to Illinois. 
When I arrived at Shawneetown, I attempted to change a fifty- 
dollar bank note in a store, but, unfortunately, the storekeeper 
told me that it was a counterfeit note. I wrote Mackle Ray that 
I would have him arrested if he did not immediately send me better 
money. I wrote a judge in Athens and asked him to help me get 
my money. I did not receive an answer from either person, and 
so I completely lost these fifty dollars. 

And now had I gone to New Orleans in what regrettable cir- 
cumstances I would have found myself when I discovered the 
loss of my money! You are quite right, I do have to support my- 
self and my family with hard work; but it isn’t as hard as you 
think. I do not regard it in so dark or melancholy a light. I am 
my own boss, I have no master, I work when it pleases me, and 
when I am tired, I rest. I am always happy with my work. It 
gives me great pleasure to see the work of my hands; for example, 
a piece of land which was previously full of trees and brush, sad 


and unpleasant to look upon, open now to the warming sun — it 
is really a pleasant sight. The same is true of a field planted to 
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corn, if it is well cultivated, ten feet high with dark green leaves, 
the red and the white silks hanging from the ears and glistening 
through the rows. It makes me feel good to see a beautiful brick 
house which I have built. 

There is no danger that the piece of land where I live will be 
sold, for there are so many better pieces of land. Should it be 
sold, I would not trouble myself much over it but would only go 
into the woods and cultivate new ground. One is not so troubled 
about making a living here as people are in Europe. 

I thank you very much for your offer to send me three hundred 
florins and will accept it thankfully. You should make the ex- 
change through Prime-Ward King and Company of Brooklyn in 
New York. The draft must be drawn in United States bank notes 
which are as good as silver money. I do not know exactly how 
much 300 florins is worth in dollars — one United States dollar 
is worth as much as a Spanish dollar (this coin is the most prevalent 
one in circulation here). Every money-changer can tell you the 
rate of exchange. I believe that 300 florins are worth about 130 
dollars. 

I take a great interest in the welfare of Bavaria, although it is 
no longer my fatherland. 

I always believed that Hyron. B—— would sometime reach 
a high position, for he was always an excellent student. If you 
have an opportunity to speak with him, give him my warmest 
greetings and tell him that I often think of him, for we were such 
good friends. Have you ever heard what happened to Anton 
M ? I envy you your trip to Salzburg and Berchtesgaden; 
I would really like to see that beautiful region once more. I have 
not seen mountains since I left Salzburg, and it would please me 
very much therefore if you would send me a few pictures in your 
letters. All I have left of the things I brought to America are 
an old pocketbook which you gave me in 1811, a small map of 
Salzburg, my mother’s last letter, and a few other letters from 
my previous sweetheart in H. . You and F are probably 
still well able to remember her. 

In the summer of 1829 it was very dry here, as it usually is; 
however, in the spring there were many heavy rains. Last winter 
was very mild, and we had only nine inches of snow, which lasted 
only a week, until the 15th of March. The cattle could find 
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enough grass in the woods. If we ever had a winter here such 
as the one you describe in your letter, nearly all the men and 
animals would certainly freeze, for the houses are rather open and 
without stoves; the cattle and the pigs live through summer and 
winter, and day and night, in the woods; and the horses have 
open stalls which would not protect them from the cold. 

The grapes which grow here are very good and would yield 
an excellent wine; however, the people hereabouts don’t know any- 
thing about wine-making and, moreover, do not have the time 
to hunt the grapes in the woods and bring them home.  Store- 
keeper Willmann, a German, bought a great mass of grapes from 
some poor people for practically nothing and made them into wine. 
I had some of it and found it very good. A measure of wine 
here costs from seven to three florins. If I planted a vineyard of 
domesticated grapes, I could make a great deal of money. If I 
had a brewer and a vintner from Germany here, within five years I 
would be the richest man in the country. 

Occassionally beer is brought here from Cincinnati in the state 
of Ohio and costs from 1 to 10 kr. the measure. After a week of 
hard work Sunday is very welcome with me. There is a great 
difference between a Sunday here and one in Germany. For the 
most part I remain at home and spend the time with the singing 
of David’s psalms and with reading the Old and New Testament 
and other spiritual books. Among them are Dr. Thomas Scott’s 
Explanation of the New Testament, William Gattein’s Great Inter- 
ests of a Christian, etc.* There are very many good and instructive 
books in the English language, and I am very perplexed why 
these are not translated into German. I see the cause in the fact 
that they would find no readers in Germany, where the taste of 
the readers has been corrupted by light reading and novels. I know 
this from my own experience. After this I take a walk through 
the plantation and the woods. Occasionally a neighbor with 
his wife and children visits us. For these occasions Sarah prepares 
a good dinner. During these visits the various events in the settle- 


4. These titles are translations from the German. The first probably 
refers to Thomas Scott’s A Vindication of the Divine Inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, and of the Doctrines Contained in Them: Being an Answer to 
the Two Parts of Mr. T. Paine’s Age of Reason (London, 1796). No book 
answering the description of the second can be found in the standard 
bibliographic aids and printed catalogs. 
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ment, discussions of farming and political events form the con- 
versation. 

Occasionally we visit a neighbor, nearly all of whom are Sarah’s 
relatives. Uncle Billy Robinson, 2 mile; Cousin Charles Robinson, 
Y mile; Cousin Michel Robinson, 1 mile; all married. John 
Rupert, Sarah’s brother, 3 miles; Jenarley, Sarah’s brother-in-law, 
4 miles; Uncle Griinwald, 3 miles from here; and Martin R., Mr. 
Maddy’s daughter, 3 miles from here. John Rupert married Mr. 
Garrison’s daughter, 4 miles from here. Occasionally we ride 
from two to four miles to hear a sermon. We do not have any 
holidays here, but other days which one can describe as days of 
amusement; for example, the 4th of July on which the independence 
of the United States was declared and which is celebrated yearly. 
Every fourth year there is the election day of the President, the 
senators and representatives, the state governors, a sheriff, county 
commissioners, the justice of the peace, and the constables. On 
these days nearly everyone goes to Carmi, talks and drinks with 
his acquaintances, and has a good time. 

It is not customary here to have godparents for the children; 
and this is no more than right, for if after the child is baptized and 
is not instructed in the Christian religion, who is responsible for 
this, strangers, or the parents themselves? To be sure, my children 
are still unbaptized, and the reason for this is that I still do not 
belong to any religious society. I have a mind, however, to soon 
become a member of the reformed Presbyterian church,’ which 
seems to me to be the freest of errors and whose creed is most 
compatible with my views.. There are so few members of this 
church here that they are unable to retain a preacher. However, 
every year a traveling minister who baptizes the children and ad- 
ministers the Lord’s Supper visits the region. . 


My Dear .BroTHER, 


I, too, think of you often and mother, and I yearn for you often, 
but whether anything will ever come of it I do not know. If I 
were wealthy, I could make a little pleasure trip to see you, but 
my wife would never consent to accompany me over there. H g 


5. Inter-State Publishing Co., History of White County, Illinois 
(Chicago, 1883), 552. The First Presbyterian Church of Carmi was or- 
ganized Nov. 25, 1827, at the house of Richard Graham. It was the first 


church in Carmi and one of the oldest in southern IIlinois. 
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and Sch never talked me into going to America; I conceived 
the idea before I knew that they had that in mind. We were 
sitting one day in the Aumiihle drinking beer and listening as 
H. g and H 1 and Sch discussed their decision to emi- 
grate to America. Thereupon I told them that I too was going to 
America and would turn in my request for a discharge on April 1. 

I believe that America would not have been very much to the 
taste of H if he had found it necessary to work as I did. 
[Note: According to reports H g joined the South American 
insurgents and was shot there while visiting sentry posts one night. |° 
Life certainly would be easier in one of the older states, but it is 
difficult to obtain land there because of its dearness. If you were 
suddenly transplanted from the tumult of the city of Munich to 
my plantation, you would doubtless call it a wilderness. To me, 
however, who have been weaned from the city and its pleasures 
for many years, it is a friendly and home-like place and I am never 
more satisfied than when I am at home. 

If I were of the same mind as thirteen years ago, it would bring 
me to distraction to have to live here without beer, without wine, 
without music, without the theatre, and without every other pleas- 
ure! I hope that by the first of March, 1831, my family will 
have a new addition. Last fall Sarah took in a nursing child 
named Tempe whose parents died last summer. When you retire 
from the army will it be possible for you to buy a small estate? 

In this letter you will find a few seeds of the May apple. You 
can plant them in a flowerpot. The plants are of two sexes. The 
male plant has only one leaf and produces no fruit. The female 
plant has two leaves and the fruit grows between them. Plant 
the seeds before the first of April, and by August 1st the fruit will 
be ripe. They are very common here in the woods. The seeds 
of the watermelon must be planted in the garden and cared for 
as other melons are. I can’t remember that I ever saw water- 
melons in Germany. Joseph Keller, a merchant in Harrisburg, 
(eleven miles from Philadelphia), paid the other half of my way 
over in return for which I served a half year. 

Do you have steam-ships in Germany now too? I have never 
spoken German with my children. I am waiting until they are 
older and have first completely mastered English. Sarah’s mother, 


6. This “note” was inserted by the editor of Eos. 
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who still looks quite pretty, two years ago married Hrn. Howard, 
a very clever and prosperous man who lived six miles from the 
deceased David Rupert’s plantation. My father-in-law was rela- 
tively well off. He had 400 acres of land, 5 wagons, and many 
other possessions, which after my mother-in-law’s marriage were 
sold very cheaply so that Sarah, who was one of six heirs, received 
only 170 dollars. This fall I must go to Kentucky in order to 
collect the money. 

I have completely given up buying the quarter-section where 
the sugar maples are. ‘Chere are two reasons for this: 1) Sarah is 
unwilling to live on the other side of the Little Wabash; 2) The 
brother of Mr. George Logan, the owner of the land, wants 250 
dollars for it. This is too much money since I can buy Congress 
land for only 200 doilars. George Logan, with whom I am very 
well acquainted and who is my best friend, lives very near to this 
land. ‘This is the reason why I wished to own and to live on this 
quarter-section. Benjamin Brockett also lives on the other side 
of the Little Wabash, and he is my other good friend. ‘These two 
are the only men in the whole region with whom I can conduct 
an interesting conversation. Both of them have good, sensible 
wives, and each of them has nine good, well-raised children. Mr. 
Logan and Mr. Brockett are members of the church to which I 
wish to belong. I intend to buy the east half of the quarter-section 
where I now live together with the north half of the quarter-section 
which lies south of here and which is very black, rich earth and 
which has many beautiful and useful trees. The two pieces of 
land cost 200 dollars, that is, 500 florins. 

Misters Moore and Casey of New York, resident in Carmi, 
where they are building a big steam-distillery, and who gave me 
the name of the exchange house I mentioned to you, believe that 
it will not be difficult to get the money exchanged so long as the 
business house on which the draft is drawn has good credit. 

One pound of sugar costs here 13 kr.; coffee, 28 kr.; beef, 3 kr.; 
pork, 3 kr.; smoked pork and bacon, 8-9 kr.; butter, g kr.; a dozen 
chickens, 1 fl. 15 kr.; one dozen eggs, 9 kr.; a bushel of wheat, 1 fl. 
12 kr.; a bushel corn, 24 kr. We raise chickens, ducks, geese, etc., 
which are often in danger of being eaten by foxes, possums, and 
night-owls. Last autumn I sold six steers for 41 dollars. They 
weighed 2400 Ibs. Had I sold them in Munich, I would have 
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received 250 fl. for them. Next autumn I have 20 pigs, which 
will weigh around 3000 lbs., to sell and will get about 60 dollars 
for them. In Munich I might get about 500 fl. for them. (?) I 
now have fifteen head of calves, for I sold together with the six 
steers a cow and a calf, a cow and two young steers, and I slaugh- 
tered a big steer last winter. My mare, Silva, foaled last spring. 
Thomas, my brown, is twenty years old and still works well. 
Charles, a black three-year-old, I broke to the saddle and to the 
plow this summer. How much did your horse cost you? An ordi- 
nary horse here costs 50 dollars. 

Last fall I earned 50 dollars laying bricks. This fall I will earn 
65 dollars. If there were another mason in the country I would 
give up this business completely, for I have too much work on my 
plantation. I also have two young hounds, Nimrod and Venus. 
Without them the wild animals would take over the fields. I want 
to thank you for the receipt for brewing beer. I don’t as yet 
understand it all perfectly, yet I think I can make it work. At 
first I am going to try making only a little of it. Will an iron 
kettle do or must the kettle be made of copper? Since wild hops 
are difficult to find here, I wish that if possible you would send 
me some good hop seeds. We have no stoves here, only fireplaces 
such as they have in France. My furniture consists of four beds, 
a table and a chest made of walnut, which is a very beautiful 
brown wood, five chairs; and on the wall near the fireplace are 
three shelves on which the white porcelain and the coffee cups 
parade. N.B. The house consists of only one room. Joined to 
the house is another building in which I salt, hang, and smoke 
pork, and in which I store the flour, lard, soap, and vinegar. 
Over the area between these two buildings is an attic where I store 
my implements, tools, and other odds and ends. 

The reason why my letters travel faster than yours is, I believe, 
because the wind usually blows from the west rather than the east. 

Since next fall I am going to build a new house on the other 
side of the plantation and make some radical changes I will still 
not send you a sketch of my plantation. The United States keeps 
only a small army in peacetime, garrisoned in the port cities and 
on the frontiers. The soldiers are recruited and receive eight 
dollars per month, together with provisions and clothing; their 
term of enlistment is five years, and on discharge they all receive 
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a quarter-section of land. The United States has moreover a fairly 
respectable navy, which does not take second place to even the 
English navy. Now, dear Brother, I will close. I believe that I 
have answered all your questions. (There follow many greetings 
and regards to relatives, acquaintances, and officers; and the writer 
expresses the hope that by the 1st of March of 1831 he will have 
received another letter from Europe. )‘ 


No further letters from Von Aman appeared in the news- 
paper Eos. Probably the editors, faced with the increasing- 


ly acute struggle between conservatism and liberalism, be- 


tween Prussia and Austria for mastery in Germany, felt 
that they could devote their space to more important items. 
We know, however, that Adolf von Aman lived on for an- 
other decade. In an 1883 history of White County we find 
the following biographical sketch of one of his children: 


Hieronimus Aman, son of Adolphus and Sarah (Rupert) Aman, 
was born in Herald Prairie, White County, IIl., Feb. 18, 1828. 
His father was a native of Germany, and came to this country in 
1818, and shortly after located in this county where he died in 
1841. His mother was a native of Kentucky. They were married 
in 1821, and were the parents of seven children, five of whom lived 
to man and womanhood. Three are still living. Mrs. Aman died 
in 1839. Mr. Aman lived on the farm with his parents till their 
death. He was married in 1858 to Mrs. Malinda (Thompson) 
Culbreth, a native of Indiana. They have six children — John D., 
Nancy Ann, William S., Ellen Elizabeth, Sarah Jane and Ida Bell, 
all living at home. Mr. Aman settled on his present home of 120 
acres in 1867. He also has forty acres two miles southeast of 
home. He is a good farmer and has 100 acres under a good state 
of cultivation. Politically he is a Whig, but since the war has voted 
the Democratic ticket.* 


The evidence suggests that in the case of the Aman fami- 
ly it took less than two generations to transform the old 
European into the new American man. 


7. Comment by the Eos editor. 
8. History of White County, Illinois . . ., 680. 
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REFERRING TO that broad provincial movement in 
American literature which included the preductions of 
George W. Cable, Henry Howe, Hamlin Garland, and Joel 
Chandler Harris, Edward Eggleston wrote in 1892: “The 
taking up of life in this regional way has made our litera- 
ture really national by the only process possible. The Fed- 
eral nation has at length manifested a consciousness of the 
continental diversity of its forms of life. The ‘Great Ameri- 
These remarks 


1 


can Novel’ . . . is appearing in sections.” 
suggest what is perhaps the only valid approach to a study 
of Eggleston’s theories of fiction. 

From the time he wrote The Hoosier Schoolmaster in 1871 
until he wrote the preface to the library edition of the same 
work in 1892, Eggleston was developing his ideas as to 
what realistic fiction should be. In the final preface of the 
Schoolmaster his creed for the novelist is stated quite posi- 


1. Edward Eggleston, The Hoosier Schoolmaster (New York, 1899), 6-7. 
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tively and explicitly. In recalling the experience of writing 
his first novel he did in fact say: “The sole purpose I had 
in view at first was the resuscitation of the dead-and-alive 


newspaper [The Hearth and Home of Brooklyn, New York] 


of which I had ventured to take charge.’ Since Eggleston 
became progressively more articulate in stating his concepts 
of art and realism, a coherent analysis of his realism can 
be made by tracing his views as they appear chronologically 
in his works. The result shows the development of one of 
the first American realists who had been conscious from 
the beginning of what he was doing. 

In 1871 Eggleston was thirty-four years old; he was a 
family man and editor of a weekly newspaper, The Hearth 
and Home. Before then his life had been full of travel and 
varied experience. ‘Though born in Indiana, he had in his 
mid-teens been exposed to the serene and aristocratic 
atmosphere of his uncle’s Virginia plantation; several years 
later he was doing odd jobs in the outdoor wilderness of 
Minnesota; he was in turn a Bible agent in Minnesota, a 
circuit rider in Indiana, and finally a newspaperman in 
Chicago. This variety of experience apparently made him 
acutely aware of the regional differences in society in the 
United States of his time. 

Though he grew up in an intellectual home, he had no 
formal training beyond elementary school. Using the num- 
ber of good books left to him by his father, a graduate of 
William and Mary, and with the encouragement of his 
mother, he studied on his own during the years of his youth. 
Literature, foreign languages (including Greek), mathe- 
matics, and theology were his chief interests; he was an 
ambitious and conscientious student. The Methodist teach- 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster, 9. 
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ings of his family were another strong formative influence 


of his youth; as a young man he was somewhat narrow in 
his religious outlook. His experiences as a circuit rider and 
preacher in Indiana were to furnish material for some of 
his later books; although his religious views were less rigid 
by the time he began writing, they do color his approach 
to fiction. 

As the newly installed editor of a limping weekly, Eg- 
gleston told his brother, George Cary Eggleston, 

We must put stories into the paper, not only for the sake of its 
success, but because the story is the most effective of all literary 
forms in teaching truth, conveying interesting information, and 
uplifting men’s minds and souls. I sometimes think the day is 
coming when pretty nearly all of instruction and all of inspiring 
thought will be given in the story form. - 

Thus, with the apparent intentions of “teaching truth” 
and “uplifting men’s minds and souls,” Eggleston began his 
minor classic, The Hoosier Schoolmaster. He based his 
narrative on experiences of his brother, who had taught at 
Riker’s Ridge, Indiana, during the fifties, and also on his 
own knowledge of the rural Indiana of his boyhood. The 
story appeared in weekly installments and was so well re- 
ceived that Eggleston was persuaded to develop it into a 
full-length novel; this he did by working steadily for ten 
wecks. 

Eggleston’s prefaces to his novels contain particularly re- 
vealing statements of what he was trying to do, as excerpts 
from the preface of the first edition of The Hoosier School- 
master indicate: 

It has been in my mind since I was a Hoosier boy to do something 
toward describing life in the backcountry districts of the Western 


3. George Cary Eggleston, The First of the Hoosiers (Philadelphia, 
1903), 295. 
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States. It used to be a matter of no little jealousy with us, I re- 
member, that the manners, customs, thoughts, and feelings of New 
England people filled so large a place in books, while our life, not 
less interesting, not less romantic, and certainly not less filled with 
humorous and grotesque material, had no place in literature. It 
was as though we were shut out of good society. . . . perhaps, 
our Western writers did not dare speak of the West otherwise than 
as the unreal world to which Cooper’s lively imagination had given 
birth. 

The phrases “describing life” and “the manners, customs, 
thoughts and feelings of . . . people” should be noted. In 
his biography of his brother, George Cary Eggleston tells 
how Edward set forth his theory of art before beginning to 
write. Edward believed that the artist, writer, or painter 
would do best to choose his subjects from his particular 
environment, from the life he knew best.* He later ac- 
knowledged that this theory was the result of the influence 
of A. H. Taine’s History of Art in the Netherlands, which 
he had reviewed earlier. Eggleston stated further in this 
first preface, 

It has been in my mind to append some remarks, philological 
and otherwise, upon the dialect, but Professor Lowell’s admirable 
and erudite preface to the Biglow Papers must be the despair of 
everyone who aspires to write on Americanisms. To Mr. Lowell 
belongs the distinction of being the only one of our most eminent 
authors . . . who has given careful attention to American dialects. 

. I have been careful to preserve the true usus loquendi of each 
locution.° 

The two basic influences which shaped Eggleston’s con- 
cept of realism at this early stage, then, were Taine’s theory 
of art and James Russell Lowell’s precedent in the use of 
dialect. Eggleston had noted Lowell’s “careful attention 


to American dialects,” and he was to be “careful to pre- 
4. Ibid., 297. 
5. The Hoosier Schoolmaster, 30-31. 
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serve” the true usages in his fiction. Dialect was not to 
be used for flavor or ornament; it was to be used naturally 
to preserve the authenticity of the speech and manners of 
the people of backwoods Indiana. Under Taine’s influ- 
ence Eggleston was to portray the lives of the people: their 
customs, religion, amusements, politics, and domestic habits. 
He seems at this early date to have been implicitly interested 
in studying and recording the relation of people to a par- 
ticular environment. 

In the first chapter of The Hoosier Schoolmaster are a 
number of elements peculiar to the backwoods society. As 
the newly hired schoolteacher in Flat Creek School, Ralph 
Hartsook was sustained by “boardin’ roun’”’; that is, he 
would live for a short time with each of the families in the 
district. Other characteristic situations include the ever- 
present threat by a formidable group of pupils to “thrash 
the master,” a coon hunt — one of the chief amusements 
in the community — which is introduced early in the book, 
and the practice in many families of always addressing the 
eldest boy as “Bud” and the eldest girl as “Sis.” During 
his first evening the new schoolteacher managed to ingrati- 
ate himself with the Means family by telling stories. Eg- 
gleston writes, 

The hungry minds of these backwoods people were refreshed 
with the new life that came to their imaginations in these stories. 
For there was but one book in the Means’ library, and that, a well- 
thumbed copy of “Captain Riley’s Narrative,” had long lost all 
freshness.° 

Such details are continually integrated into the narrative 
so that the reader receives a clear picture of backwoods 


family and social life. Other community institutions and 


6. Ibid., 44. 
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practices such as the spelling bee, the revival meeting, the 
poor house, and the bound servant figure in the story and 
are explained in some detail in Eggleston’s interpolations. 
Almost conspicuous by their absence are any concrete de- 
scriptions of the physical environment. The emphasis is 
on the speech and manners of the people. Apparently Eg- 
gleston’s preoccupation with realism did not extend to flora 
and fauna. 

If his interest was chiefly in the social mores of a people, 
as it appears to have been, it was a comparatively super- 
ficial interest. As William Peirce Randel has pointed out 
in his biography of the novelist, “Eggleston accepted his 
people as he found them and probed neither for motives 
nor for inherited traits.”” For example, Eggleston’s villain 
in The Hoosier Schoolmaster, one Dr. Small, is described 
in great detail. But this nocturnal leader of robbers, who 
disguises himself as a respectable country doctor, is never 
in the least analyzed psychologically; in fact, Dr. Small’s 
special antagonism toward the hero, Ralph Hartsook, is 
never explained to the reader. This disregard for motive 
is not only a serious literary fault in Eggleston’s book but 
also an indication of a limitation of Eggleston’s realism. He 
was not interested in individuals or in their psychological 
development; rather, he was interested in the social rela- 
tions of people generally as inhabitants of a specific locale. 
He does, however, make a few brief and cursory specula- 
tions about the possible effects of circumstances and heredity 
in forming a certain type of individual. Of the robbers he 


says, for example: 
Shall I not say that these bands of desperadoes still found among 


7. William Peirce Randel, Edward Eggleston: Author of the Hoosier 
School-master (New York, 1946), 130. 
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the “poor whitey,” “dirt eater” class are the outcroppings of the 
bad blood sent from England in convict-ships? Ought an old 
country to sow the fertile soil of a colony with such noxious seed?* 

And again, the strong backwoods giant, Bud Means, 
speaks briefly of himself as the product of his environment: 

“You see,” said Bud, “I wanted to git out of this low-lived, Flat 
Crick way of livin’. We’re a hard set down here, Mr. Hartsook. 
And I’m gittin’ to be one of the hardest of ’em.’” 

Thus, in his first novel, Eggleston’s realism seems to be 
confined to recording the overt and the external; he never 
attempts to any great extent to investigate formative causes, 

Although Eggleston’s purpose in using dialect was “to 
preserve the true usages,” his interest in dialect no doubt 
stemmed from his talent for languages. The genuine na- 
ture of his dialect has never been seriously questioned as 
was that of Bret Harte, for example. Eggleston later ap- 
pended some rather learned philological notes to his re- 
vision of The Hoosier Schoolmaster. The orthography and 


pronunciation of his characters are considered a valuable 
historical record of Hoosier speech. The first paragraph of 


the story provides a typical example: 


Want to be a school-master, do you? You? Well, what would 
you do in Flat Crick deestrick, I’d like to know? Why, the boys 
have driv off the last two, and licked the one afore them like 
blazes. . . . I low it takes a right smart man to be school-master 
in Flat Crick in the winter. They'd pitch you out of doors, sonny, 
neck and heels, afore Christmas. 


Some final observations about Eggleston’s first book may 
illuminate his realism as he conceived it in 1871. In one 
of his interpolations he addresses the reader as “friend Cal- 
low” and presents an indictment of the contemporary 


8. The Hoosier Schoolmaster, 101. 
g. Ibid., 158. 
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“penny-dreadfuls.” He says that he will not entice his 


53 66 


reader with “hand to hand contests,” “struggles in the dark,” 
and “trapdoors and subterranean passages’; we are to as- 
sume, therefore, that, realistic or not, he will avoid such 
devices, which can be procured “dirt cheap at the next 
news stand.”** 

In the last chapter of the Schoolmaster there is a state- 
ment that reveals something further of the temper of Eg- 
gleston’s realism: 

We are all children in reading stories. We want more than all 
else to know how it all came out at the end, and, if our taste is 
not perverted, we like it to come out well.” 


This remark, which indicates something of Eggleston’s 
own literary philosophy, has been the basis for criticism of 


the Schoolmaster as a piece of literary art — that its value 
has been lowered by the author’s too obvious manipulation 
of the characters toward a “Santa-Claus-like” ending. At 
the same time, however, the remark reveals the optimism 
and faith in humanity that colored his realism. Not one 
of his principal characters is totally bad, and even the vil- 
lains come out well in the end. Randel points out that 
Eggleston considered the sad endings of contemporary novels 
little more than a passing fashion.” ‘The novelist’s opti- 
mism at this time was perhaps rooted in his personal religion ; 
a Christian love for humanity permeates all his books. Al- 
though the strict young Methodist had become more tol- 
erant of human foibles by his middle years, the optimism 
manifested in his later work as a “historian” was the result 
of quite another factor: his acceptance of Darwin’s theory. 


In the preface to his third novel, The Mystery of Metropo- 


Ibid., 109-10. 
Ibid., 278. 
Randel, Eggleston, 133. 
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lisville, written in 1873, Eggleston introduces a new element 
into his realism, that of history. It would seem that after 
his initial success with the Schoolmaster he gave more 
thought to his purposes and broadened his theory of the 
function of the novel to include the necessity for presenting 
history. The Mystery of Metropolisville concerns the fron- 
tier real-estate boom, as Eggleston knew it in Minnesota 
during the 1850's. The preface gives a rather complete 
statement of what he was trying to do: 


A novel should be the truest of books. It partakes in a certain 
sense of the nature of history. . . . I have wished to make my 
stories of value as a contribution to the history of civilization in 
America. If it be urged that this is not the highest function, I 
reply that it is just now the most necessary function of this kind 
of literature. . . . Of the value of these stories as works of art, 
others must judge. 


The phrase “just now the most necessary function of . . . 
literature” would seem to suggest that Eggleston wished to 


capture the colorful frontier aspects of regions he had known 


before they completely disappeared. He now would have 
himself considered as something of a historian as well as a 
novelist. 

His fourth book, The Circuit Rider (1874), is dedicated 
“to the brave and self-sacrificing men with whom I had the 
honor to be associated in a frontier ministry.” It is the 
story of the Methodist circuit riders and of their influence 
on the Midwest frontier. ‘The author had joined their 
ranks himself for a time at the age of eighteen. The first 
sentence of his preface, “Whatever is incredible in this 
story is true,” seems to belabor the issue of his realism. He 


continues: 


The tale I have to tell will seem strange to those who know little 
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of the social life of the West at the beginning of this century. These 
sharp contrasts of corn-shuckings and camp-meetings, of wild revels 
followed by wild revivals; these contacts of highwayman and 
preacher; this mélange of picturesque simplicity, grotesque humor 
and savage ferocity, of abandoned wickedness and austere piety, 
can hardly seem real to those who know the country now.”* 


With these elements of his social scene in mind, the text 
of the novel can be examined more adequately. In the 
story Eggleston devotes considerably more space to the de- 
tails of life, especially the domestic and religious. In the 
following passage there is a conscious effort for the detail 


demanded by Taine: 


Or how should he | Morton, the hero] know that the wide old 
log-kitchen, with its loom in one corner, its vast fireplace, wherein 
sit the two huge, black andirons, and wherein swings an iron crane 
on which hang pothooks with iron pots depending — the old 
kitchen, with its bark-covered joists high overhead, from which are 
festooned strings of drying pumkins — how should Morton Goodwin 
know that this wide old kitchen, with its rare centre-piece of a 
fine-featured, fresh-hearted young girl straining every nerve to spin 
two dozen cuts of yarn in a day, would make a genre piece, the 
subject of which would be good enough for one of the old Dutch 


masters?** 


The religious life of the region dominates the story, and 
Eggleston makes an extensive and candid effort to sketch 
a full picture of its influence upon the people. Some of his 


passages read like social history: 


It is hard for us to understand the elements that produced such 
incredible excitements as resulted from the early Methodist preach- 
ing. How at a camp-meeting, for instance, five hundred people, 
indifferent enough to everything of the sort one hour before, should 
be seized during a sermon with terror — should cry aloud to God 
for mercy, some of them falling in trances and cataleptic uncon- 


13. The Circuit Rider (New York, 1874), v. 
14. Ibid., 56. 
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Edward Eggleston. Photo- 
graph from the Meserve Col- 
lection, courtesy Mrs. Philip 
B. Kunhardt, Morristown, 
New Jersey. 


sciousness; and how, out of all this excitement, there should come 
forth, in very many cases, the fruit of transformed lives seems to 
us a puzzle beyond solution.*” 


Eggleston attempts further to explain the peculiar re- 
lationship of religion and character in relation to- environ- 


ment when he writes, 


The terribleness of Indian warfare, the relentlessness of their 
own revengefulness, the sudden lynchings, the abandoned wicked- 
ness of the lawless, and the ruthlessness of mobs of “regulators” 
were a background upon which they [the people] founded the 
most materialistic conception of hell and the most literal under- 
standing of the Day of Judgment."® 


Or again, as he admonishes his contemporary reader: 


Had you, fastidious Methodist friend, who listen to organs and 
choirs and refined preachers, as you sit in your cushioned pew — 
had you lived in Ohio sixty years ago, would you have belonged 


15. Ibid., 104. 
16. Ibid. 
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to the Methodists. . . . Not at all! . . . your musical and poeti- 
cal taste [would have been] outraged by their ditties, your gram- 
matical knowledge shocked beyond recovery by their English; 
you could never have worshipped in an excitement that . . . threw 
weak saints and obstinate sinners alike into the contortions of the 


jerks." 

Moreover, Eggleston considers in retrospect the histori- 
cal influence of Methodism on the region: 

For without them [the Methodists] there must have been bar- 
barism, worse than that of Arkansas and Texas. Methodism was 
to the West all that Puritanism was to New England. Both of 
them are sublime when considered historically; neither of them 
were very agreeable to live with, maybe.** 

It will be advantageous to pause for a moment and con- 
sider the nature of Eggleston’s realism up to this point. It 
has been suggested that as his concept of realism evolved 
and became more inclusive, more positive, he also became 


progressively more articulate about the aims of his art. 


The realism of his initial work had consisted of a faithful 
record of the language and social customs of people in a 
particular region. This picture of “real life’ was limited 
to a transcription of externals: the popular speech and 
manners. Later the presentation of history entered into his 
conception of the realistic novel. From then on, Eggleston 
tended to interpret what he recorded. An examination of 
the text of The Circuit Rider shows that the faithful and 
consistent use of dialect still prevails and that the influence 
of Taine is even more pronounced (the description of Patty 
in her kitchen), but there is still no adequate description 
of the physical environment. 

The realism of The Circuit Rider is, however, more sig- 

17. Ibid., 158. 

18. Ibid., 159. 
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nificant than that of The Hoosier Schoolmaster, which con- 
tains practically no probing for cause and effect. In The 
Circuit Rider, for instance, the author investigates the so- 
cial heritages of his characters in an attempt to explain their 
various reactions against the Methodist religion (and ap- 
parently there were violent reactions). ‘The heroine, Patty 
Lumsden, found the rude, vulgar “lowness” of Methodism 
distasteful after her refined, genteel “Old Virginia” upbring- 
ing. ‘The ordinary backwoodsman disliked the encroaching 
Methodism for different reasons; it demanded a strict disci- 
pline: no dances, no revelries with whiskey at corn shuck- 
ings, and — for the women — not the least bit of jewelry. 
Eggleston sees the Methodist religion historically as a con- 
trol for what “must have been barbarism.” 

In this later work Eggleston’s view of human nature was 
more realistically balanced. Both the virtues and vices of 
his characters are exposed. He addresses the reader: 

You do not like Morton in his vacillating state of mind as he 
rides toward Salt Fork, weighing considerations of right and wrong, 
of duty and disinclination, in the balance. He is not an epic hero, 
for epic heroes act straightforwardly, they either know by intuition 
just what is right, or they are like Milton’s Satan, unencumbered 


with a sense of duty. But Morton was neither infallible nor a 
devil.*® 


In the preface to the library edition of The Hoosier School- 


master (1892) Eggleston presents a complete retrospective 
statement of what he had been trying to do as a novelist. 
He calls the Schoolmaster “the file leader of the procession 
of American dialect novels.’ 

He regarded himself as having broadened the field of 
regional realism in American literature, a regionalism that 


19. Ibid., 243. 
20. The Hoosier Schoolmaster, 6. 
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had previously been confined to New England. In an ar- 
ticle entitled “Formative Influences,’ which appeared in 
the Forum for November, 1890, Eggleston makes a sig- 
nificant statement, 


If I were a dispassioriate critic, and were set to judge my own 
novels as the writings of another, I should have to say that what 
distinguishes them from other works of fiction is the prominence 
which they give to social conditions; that the individual characters 
are here treated to a greater degree than elsewhere as parts of a 
study of society — as in some sense the logical results of the en- 
vironment . . . I am mainly interested in the evolution of society.” 


Eggleston’s interest in “folks” “as parts of society” and 


“the logical results of environment” was to lead him on to 
the role of social historiari. In 1896 his volume The Be- 
ginners of a Nation appeared. The interest shown here in 
the “evolution of society” is attributed to the influence of 
Darwin, whose principles of natural evolution governed 
Eggleston’s concept of history as also one of selective evolu- 
tionary progress. The Darwinian influence in the United 
States was apparently a gradual one — Eggleston did not 
publicly accept the Darwinian theory until 1887. Although 
the novelist sought for causes and effects in his later fiction, 
his acceptance of the theory of evolution apparently did 
not cause him to reverse his theories about the purposes of 
literature and art but merely to enlarge his scope as a so- 
cial historian, reinforcing his youthful social optimism. 


21. Forum, X (Nov., 1890) : 286-87. 








Hohn J. Auff, 1902-1961 





“On a March day in 1837 there fatefully stood before the 
Clerk of the Illinois Supreme Court a tall, melancholy man of 
twenty-eight who, with right hand upraised, swore to ‘in all things 
faithfully execute the duties of Attorney and Counsellor at Law.’ ” 
With these simple words John J. Duff opened his finely wrought 
study of Abraham Lincoln as a lawyer. What followed represented 
five faithful and attentive years during which time he examined 
thousands of legal documents and read through stacks of early 
correspondence. In tracing the full story of the “Prairie Lawyer” 
John Duff followed Lincoln’s footsteps over the old Eighth Judicial 
Circuit and spent days visiting old courthouses of Illinois. With 
infinite patience and careful attention to detail he studied for weeks 
and months in the Library of Congress, in the Illinois State His- 
torical Library, and wherever a document, letter, or any written 
word could be found that would add something to the portrait of 
lawyer Lincoln which he was fashioning. Coupled with this ex- 
hausting search was the mountain of reading which had to be 
done. When John Duff finally sat down to write A. Lincoln: 
Prairie Lawyer, his note folders filled two file cabinet drawers and 
nine loose-leaf notebooks. 

This was John Duff at work. A Lincoln student from his youth, 
he was a man of quiet patience who made great demands upon 
himself in order to write a comprehensive and yet human account 
of Lincoln and his profession. In his writing he was ever mindful 
of the general reader and tried to portray Lincoln and his work 
as a lawyer so that all might read and understand. Carl Sandburg 
hailed the finished product as “plainly the definitive book on Lincoln 
as a lawyer . . . one of the classics on the Lincoln shelf.” 

John Duff was a man of sensitive awareness. Having steeped 
himself in the Lincoln story, he was able to write with understanding. 
As a lawyer himself he understood what it was Lincoln accom- 
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plished: starting out as a rough-hewn jack-of-all-trades of New 
Salem and becoming a respected Springfield attorney who would 
be considered a candidate for the Presidency of the United States. 

What the law demands of a man is all too frequently lost in 
the endless routines of the job. John Duff felt that whatever 
abilities and talents he brought to his chosen profession were so 
dissipated in the countless criminal cases he worked with as to be 
undiscernible. Only in his study of Lincoln as a lawyer did he 
find expression for his true abilities. Somewhere far back in his 
youth he had wanted to devote his life to journalism. A childhood 
siege of polio crippled him and perhaps brought with it a decision 
to seek his fortune in another profession. Through his active years 
of practice the law had earned him a good living and had provided 
him with the material things he enjoyed. He found pleasure in 
good music, the opera, and the ballet. He read good books and 
had an extensive library of the classics as well as a fine working 
library dealing with Abraham Lincoln. He played the piano, 
studied languages, and enjoyed travel. His New York apartment 
reflected his warm and friendly personality, and with his gracious 
and charming wife, Mindelle, he enjoyed the best of everything 
New York had to offer. 

John Duff was born in New York City on July 20, 1g02, and he 
died there on March 24, 1961. He went to New York’s public 
schools and studied at Fordham and Columbia University’s Law 
School. Immediately after passing his bar examination he opened 
his own private law office. Over the years he acquired a reputa- 
tion as an able criminal lawyer and frequently found himself 
burdened with more work than a one-man law office could handle. 
In spite of the pressures of his day he was an active member of 
the Civil War Round Table of New York as a member of the 
program committee and as chairman of its constitution and law 
committee. He was also a member of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, the Lincoln Fellowship of Wisconsin, and the New York 
County Lawyers’ Association. 

During World War II John Duff was a member of a New York 
City draft board. He did his work with conscientious fairness 
and received a citation and the Selective Service Medal. Although 
public-spirited he made all his contributions to the community 
quietly and without comment. 
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John J. Duff — his A. Lin- 
coln: Prairie Lawyer is “one 
of the classics on the Lincoln 


shelf.” 


As a Lincoln student John Duff never lost his desire to make 
a lasting contribution to the body of Lincoln literature. As a result 
of conversations with the late Harry E. Pratt and Benjamin P. 
Thomas he concluded that a study of Lincoln and his profession 
was best suited for his talents. 

While many biographers of Abraham Lincoln have ascribed 
countless reasons for the greatness of the man, practically none had 
shown how Lincoln’s hard training at the law shaped him. The 
moving portrait which emerged from John Duff’s account is the 
inspired story of Abraham Lincoln, traveling: the judicial circuit, 
taking cases for which he never was to receive a fee or returning 
part of a fee paid him, listening to his fellow citizens and acquiring 
a great and lasting understanding of the nation and its direction. 
It is the rich saga of Abraham Lincoln, studying the principles 
upon which the nation was founded, knowing so well what the 
founding fathers strived to achieve that he could use his under- 
standing of their purposes as the essential theme of his famous 
Cooper Union address and as the cornerstone of his entire public 
service. 

Out of his exhaustive reading John Duff came away puzzled 
that Lincoln’s “biographers, generally speaking, should not have 
sensed the law’s tremendous influence upon his every act as Presi- 
dent. The ability to create the immortal utterance at Gettysburg, 
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the first and second inaugural addresses, and all the wonderfully 
expressive state papers with which his name is associated — literary 
masterpieces which will endure for all time — sprang in large part 
from his training in the law, which gave him the ability to think 
and write with precision. The knowledge of men and laws which 
he acquired in the practice of the law was repeatedly applied by 
him in administering the affairs of the government in the trying 
years of the nation’s great crisis, when delicate legal and Constitu- 
tional questions were constantly presenting themselves for consid- 
eration.” 

Over the years a shelf of classic studies of the various aspects 
of Lincoln’s life and works has been taking form. A large gap 
on that shelf was the need for a definitive study of Lincoln 
as a lawyer. That gap was filled when John Duff wrote his book, 
a work which will assuredly endure. Lincoln students of today 
and tomorrow have cause to appreciate John Duff's dedication 


and devotion. 
ARNOLD GATES 





Arnold Gates has been a Lincoln student for nearly thirty years, 

and he is now literary editor of Lincoln Herald and a member of the 
bibliography committee for Lincoln Lore. He is a member of the 
committee on advertising for the national Civil War Centennial 
Commission and the advisory committee of the New York Civil War 


Centennial Commission. 





Historical Notes 





The Thomas Reynolds Confusion 


For nearly one hundred years historical writers, and others, 
have confused the Thomas Reynolds who was a chief justice of 
the Illinois Supreme Court and the seventh governor of Missouri 
with Thomas Reynolds the brother of Illinois’ fourth governor. 

The error has persisted, despite the statements of such men as 
John M. Scott, who wrote in 1896: 


Of Chief Justice Thomas Reynolds [of the Illinois Supreme Court], 
persons that knew him, all bear the same testimony, he was a very 
able and ijearned lawyer and made a good judge. Many modern 
writers speak of him as a younger brother and others as a nephew of 
Judge John Reynolds. But neither statement is correct. The fact 
is the Chief Justice was in no way related to Justice John Reynolds.* 
Some years after his defeat, Chief Justice Thomas Reynolds went to 
Missouri and perhaps remained there until his death. Judge John 
Reynolds had a brother Thomas Reynolds. In early life he was a 
farmer. Later he moved into Belleville, kept a livery stable for a 
time and afterwards had a store for the sale of dry goods. He died 
in that city.* 


Tuomas REyNOLDs (1796-1844), Son oF NATHANIEL 


More detailed biographical information about the Missouri gov- 
ernor has been supplied by Miss Harriet Shoemaker of Bristol, 


1. George W. Smith said that Chief Justice Thomas Reynolds was the 
uncle of Justice John Reynolds and the latter's brother Thomas. Both 
Thomases were born in the same year. See Smith’s History of Illinois and 
Her People (Chicago and New York, 1927), II: 64. Miss Harriet Shoe- 
maker, whose sketch of Governor Thomas Reynolds is printed below, can 
find no U.S. or European connection between the two Reynolds families. 
Thomas Caute Reynolds (1821-1887), Confederate governor of Missouri, 
did share common ancestry with the earlier Governor Thomas Reynolds. 

2. The two Reynoldses were on the court at the same time. John be- 
came a justice in 1818 and Thomas in 1822. Both were defeated in 1824. 

3. John M. Scott, Supreme Court of Illinois, 1818: Its First Judges and 
Lawyers; Short Sketches (Bloomington, fil., 1896); 134-35. Scott was wrong 
about the place of Thomas’s death; he died in 1864 near Junction City, 
Kansas. 
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Tennessee, secretary-historian of the Reynolds Family Association 
and a relative of her subject: 


Thomas Reynolds, seventh governor of Missouri, was born in Brack- 
en County, Kentucky, March 12, 1796. He was the son of Nathaniel 
and Christine Vernon Reynolds, who came to Barren County, Ken- 
tucky, from Virginia in 1791; moved later to Hardin County, then 
to Bracken County. Thomas Reynolds was married September 2, 
1823, to Eliza Ann Young. They had one son, Ambrose Dudley, born 
1824. 

Thomas Reynolds completed his scholastic education, including law, 
while still in his teens, and was admitted to the Kentucky bar by the 
time he was twenty-one years of age. While still in his early twenties 
he emigrated with his family to Springfield, Illinois,s where he soon 
won recognition. He served as clerk of the Illinois House of Repre- 
sentatives [1818-1822], . . . [member] of the house [1826-1828], and, 
from August 31, 1822, to January 19, 1825, as chief justice of the 
Illinois State Supreme Court . . . [in which capacity he served also 
as| judge of a circuit court. 

Thomas Reynolds went to Missouri about 1829 and settled with 
his wife and son, first at Fayette, Howard County. In 1832 he was 
elected to represent Howard County in the General Assembly, and 
served as speaker of the house. Governor Lillburn W. Boggs nomi- 
nated Mr. Reynolds for the judgeship of the second judicial circuit 
of Missouri, January 25, 1837. Three years later at the 1840 Demo- 
cratic convention in Jefferson City, Thomas Reynolds was nominated 
for the governorship almost by acclamation. . . . 

Governor Reynolds’s death was a tragedy. For more than two 
years before his term of office expired he had been in ill health, and 
was in a melancholic frame of mind, imagining his enemies were 
slandering him, and on February 9, 1844, some ten months before 
his term expired, Governor Reynolds committed suicide in his office 
at the executive mansion in Jefferson City by shooting himself. In a 
note left to a friend, Colonel William Minor, the reason given for this 
act was “slander by my political enemies.” This was purely imagina- 
tive; he had no enemies, political or otherwise, for Thomas Reynolds 

4. He was licensed to practice in the Gallatin County Circuit Court on 
Aug. 25, 1817, and in the Madison County Circuit Court on Nov. 3 of that 
year; see Francis S. Philbrick, ed., Pope’s Digest, Vol. I (Collections of the 
Illinois State Historical Library, XXVIII, Springfield, 1938), xliii. No 
record of Thomas’s residence in Sangamon County has been found. He 
represented Randolph County in the General Assembly, and it seems likely 
that he lived there. 
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was one of the most popular and beloved men in the state of Missouri, 
and to show their love and affection for him, the state of Missouri 
erected a granite shaft at his grave in Jefferson City in 1846, and the 
county of Reynolds was aamed for him. 

Governor Reynolds’s son, Ambrose Dudley Reynolds, was married 
in Jefferson City about 1843, during his father’s administration, to 
Frances Wilton Basye, daughter of Major Alfred Basye of Jefferson 
City. They were the parents of the following children: Thomas 
Young; Rose M., who married John Hart Stuart; Ann Eliza, married 

Adams; Ambrose Dudley, Jr., married Martha Sumpteri; 
Spencer Pettis, married Jessie M. Gaw; Rector Barton; and Leona, 
who married a Mr. Timmons. 


THOMAS REYNOLDS’S FAMILY CHART 
Christopher Reynolds m. Elizabeth, 1st ancestor to Virginia, 1622 
Richard m. Elizabeth Sharp in Isle of Wight County, Virginia 
Richard, Jr. m. Mary Anderson in Surry County, Virginia 
William m. Elizabeth Mossom in Surry County, Virginia 
Nathaniel m. Catherine Vernon, moved to Kentucky, 1791 
Thomas C. m. Eliza Young in Bracken County, Kentucky 
Ambrose Dudley m. Frances Wilton Basye 
Thomas, Rose M., Ann E., Ambrose D., Spencer P., Rector B., 


Leona 


THomAS REYNOLDS (1796-1864), SON oF ROBERT 
Robert and Margaret Moore Reynolds, who were born in Ireland, 


came to the United States in 1785. ‘They were parents of the 


following children: 


Born Where Married to 
John February 26, 1788 Pennsylvania Catherine Dubuque 
1817, Sarah E. 
Wilson 1836 
James about 1790 Tennessee Sarah (Sally) Alice 
3 Black 1817 
Robert, Jr. #- aEgge Sally Whiteside 1816 
Julia 7 - 39Ge : George Belsha ca. 
1816 
Thomas Michael® August 28, 1796 ‘3 Mary Ann (Polly) 
McDonough, 
October 29, 1817 
Nancy about 1798 ‘ William Davis 1827 
5. The middle name “Michael” is given in his wife’s obituary in the 
Belleville Advocate, Aug. 3, 1883. 
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The dates of birth of all, except John and Thomas, are approxi- 
mated. Governor John Reynolds states, both in his Pioneer History 
of Illinois (Chicago, 1887 ed.), pages 298-300, and My Own Times 
(Chicago, 1879 ed.), pages 1-3, 13-14, that his parents and six 
children left Tennessee in February, 1800, for Illinois. From the 
same sources we know that John was six months old when the 
family moved to Tennessee.° Madison County land records show 
that on August 28, 1817, Thomas Reynolds received certain lands 
that had been held in trust for him until he became twenty-one 
years of age.’ 

One of the few extant documents written by Governor John 
Reynolds’s brother Thomas, a letter to Ninian Edwards, appears 
in the Chicago Historical Society’s Edwards Papers, published in 


1884 (pages 190-91): 


EDWARDSVILLE, the 6th Feb., 1822. 
Dear Sir:—There has been and is a great fuss here about the office 
of Governor here. Edward Coles, Joseph Philips, and J. B. Moore 
appear to be the only candidates at present spoken of; if no other 
should offer there is no doubt but Philips will be elected. My brother 
has been spoken of, but at present he has declared and says that he 


will not offer. You have been spoken of, and of late I have heard 
that if you were elected you would serve as it is a great distance from 
there to the City of Washington for you to travel as you are not well 
and have a great deal of business to attend to at home, which is not 
seen to when you are from home. 

If you would accept of the office of Governor and make it known 
in time there is no doubt but you would be elected with ease. Tho’ 
there is no doubt but there is some electioneering tale or other will 
start against you or any other person that will offer, tho’ that will 
all amount to but little or perhaps help the cause or help your elec- 
tion, as it is well known by the old citizens of this State that you done 
a great deal for it when it wanted help or when it was a Territory. 


6. In addition to Governor Reynolds’s books, see John F. Snyder, Adam 
W. Snyder, and His Period in Illinois History, 1817-1842 (Virginia, IIL., 
1906), 300-301. Documentation of marriage records is given in the au- 
thor’s “Legend of Julia Ann Reynolds” (mineographed copy in the Illinois 
State Historical Library, Springfield) and will be published in his history 
of the Reynolds family. 

7. Book B, pp. 51, 89, 90; Book C, pp. 42, 54, 189, 253, in Madison 
County Recorder’s Office. 
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If you conclude to offer or accept of the office you had better let 
it be known in time. 

It is well known that you have certain enemies and offer for what 
you may they will be against you tho’ fortunately they can not do 
much at present. 

I have purchased a piece of land that was nothing done with it in 
time agreeable to law which lies in St. Clair County; and was entered 
in the Kaskaskia Land Office. I wished to forfeit some I have in the 
Edwardsville Land Office that I have already taken the long instal- 
ments tho’ I have but little hopes of being permitted to do this, tho’ 
I have no doubt but further time will be given to those that did not 
come in due time and relinquish or take the longer credit as the time 
was too short from the time the Land Offices received their forms to 
the time limited by law was out that people at a distance could not 
come in due time. You will please to inform me on this subject soon, 
as I wish to know what to depend upon as respects my land. I am, 
sir, with great respect, 

Your most ob’t and hum. serv’t, &c., 
The Hon. Ninian Edwards, Tuomas REyno tps, JR. 
Senator in Congress, 
Washington City. 


No explanation, after extensive research, can be given for 
Thomas’s use of “Jr.” in his signature. None of his forbears, for 
several generations, had been named Thomas. 

Elihu B. Washburne, who edited the Edwards Papers, added 
the following note: 


Thomas Reynolds was a brother of Governor John Reynolds of 
this State. It is interesting as showing the political condition of things 
in Illinois in 1822, and prior to the election of Edward Coles as 
governor, in August of that year. The letter is badly written, and 
shows that the writer had but a limited education. Thomas Reynolds 
was the clerk of the first and second House of Representatives in this 
State. He removed to Missouri in 1828; and in 1840 was elected 
governor of the State. 


Washburne’s identification of the two Thomases as one is probably 


principally responsible for the continuing confusion about the men. 

A full biographical portrait of Thomas the son of Robert is still 
impossible, but the following chronology lists some of the major 
events of his life and gives conclusive evidence that only Thomas 
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the brother of John could have written the 1822 letter to Edwards. 
In addition to sources cited after entries, the chronology is based 
on family Bible records, census and county court records, and the 
obituary of Thomas’s widow, which was published in the Belleville 
Advocate of August 3, 1883. 


1800 At age of about four years came with his family from Knox 
County, Tennessee, to Kaskaskia, Illinois. 

1807 Moved with his parents, three brothers, and two sisters 
to Goshen settlement, about four miles southwest of Edwards- 
ville (My Own Times, 64). 

1813 Served in the War of 1812 in Captain William B. White- 
side’s company, alongside his three brothers (bid., 86, 91). 

October 29, 1817. Married Mary Ann (Polly) McDonough at 
her home, two miles northeast of Ellis Grove, Randolph 
County, Illinois (Francis S. Philbrick, ed., Pope’s Digest, Vol. I 
(Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, XXVIII, 
Springfield, 1938], xliii; George Belsha Bible; on Polly Mc- 
Donough’s father, see Reynolds, P:oneer History, 143, 216-19). 
He returned with his bride to the Goshen settlement in Madi- 
son County. According to Solon J. Buck, Illinois in 1818 
(Springfield, 1917), 144, 354, Thomas Reynolds and _ his 
brother John were partners in a store there; see their adver- 
tisement in the Illinois Intelligencer (Edwardsville), June 17, 
1818. Bible records show that his two eldest daughters were 
born in Madison County in 1819 and 1821. 

1820 Served as census taker in Madison County (Margaret C. 
Norton, ed., Jllinois Census Returns, 1820 [Collections of the 
Illinois State Historical Library, XXVI, Springfield, 1934], 
175)- 

1822 Moved to St. Clair County, Illinois, and settled adjacent 
to the old Lementon Station, midway between Freeburg and 
New Athens. The home site was at Belsha Ridge in Twelve 
Mile Prairie, and there the Reynoldses are said to have built 


the first brick house in that part of the country. 


Spring, 1832 Served in the Black Hawk War as a private (April 
18-May 28) in Captain William Moore’s Company, First 
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Regiment, Whiteside’s Brigade (Muster Rolls, Illinois State 
Historical Library; My Own Times, 238). 

November 15, 1832 Appointed by Governor John Reynolds to 
serve with James D. Henry, Samuel Whiteside, and William 
Moore as commissioners to investigate Potawatomi Indian 
disturbances on the Illinois frontier (Reynolds Letter Book, 
Black Hawk War Collection, Illinois State Historical Library). 

April 8, 1833 Appointed a commissioner to collect state arms 
that had been issued in 1831 and 1832 to Black Hawk War 
soldiers (ibid.). 

April 27, 1833 Published a notice in the Sangamo Journal 
(Springfield) that he would soon be in Springfield to collect 
state arms. The House Journal of 1834-1835, page 54, re- 


ports two payments to Thomas for this duty. 
1836 Helped to lay out the town of New Athens (Snyder, Adam 
W. Snyder, 206); A. W. Snyder to James Semple, April 4, 


1836, in J. F. Snyder Collection, Illinois State Historical 
Library, reports Reynolds’s plan to lay out the town which 
Snyder feared would offer competition to the town he and 
Semple were promoting ). 

November 9, 1839 Sold his farm at Lementon to his brother-in- 
law George Belsha for $3,700 (deed records in St. Clair 
County) and moved to Belleville, where he engaged in busi- 
ness. Miss Josephine L. Harper, of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, who wrote her doctoral dissertation on John Reynolds 
(University of Illinois, 1949) states that Thomas operated 
a dry goods store, a livery stable, and a grocery (or liquor) 
store; see Belleville Advocate, April 4, 24, 1840, Oct. 8, 1841. 
1850 Moved to Westport, Missouri, where he engaged in 
the business of outfitting immigrant trains. (The 1850 date 
is given in Mrs. Reynolds’s obituary, but the date is in doubt. 
Thomas may have been living in Missouri as early as 1845. 
In a letter to the Justice of Probate of St. Clair County, 
October 6, 1845, John Reynolds stated that he “was one of 
the children of the said Margaret Reynolds, de’c’d, and the 
only one now a resident of the said State” [that is, Illinois]. ) 
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1853 Took up ranching near Junction City, Kansas. His cabin 
in Ogden Township was the first dwelling in Riley County 
(A. T. Andreas, History of the State of Kansas . . . [Chicago, 
1883], 1301). 

September 23, 1864 Died of pneumonia. The Junction City 
Smoky Hill and Republican Union reported his death in the 
September 24 issue: “Thomas Reynolds, one of the oldest 
Settlers of Western Kansas, died at his residence near this 
place yesterday morning, at an advanced age.” 


Thomas Reynolds’s family consisted of his wife, who died in St. 
Clair County, Illinois, in 1883, and nine children: 

Mary Ann, born 1819, married James M. Chewning 1836, died 1869 
in St. Clair County. 

Catherine, born October 21, 1821, married John E. Belsha 1839, 
died December 26, 1903, in St. Clair County. 

James, born 1824. 

Margaret, born March 13, 1828, married William Withers 1846, 
Daniel Drake 1860, died August 30, 1904, in Higley, Oklahoma, 
as Mrs. James T. Conyers. 

Robert, born February 19, 1829, married Jennie Walbridge 1876, 
died August 25, 1878, at Junction City, Kansas. 

Thomas Marcus, born July 9, 1830, married Elizabeth Massey 1852, 
died August 2, 1868, near Junction City, Kansas. 

George, born 1832, killed in Indian war in Colorado, on April 29, 
1864, according to one family Bible and in 1865, according to 
another. 

John, born 1835. 

Martha Jane, born November 5, 1845, married John E. Tate 1867 
in St. Clair County, Illinois, died January 19, 1924, in same 
county. 

WituraM G. LivINcsTONE 
Pasadena, California 
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ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY, ABOLITIONIST EDITOR 


By Merton L. Dillon. 

Pp. 190. $4.75.) 
Apart from the execution of John 
Brown at Harpers Ferry there is 
probably no more dramatic event 
leading to the Civil War than the 
death of Elijah P. Lovejoy at 
Alton, Illinois, on November 7, 
1837. This frontier tragedy sent 
its shock wave abroad so violent- 
ly that the entire antislavery world, 
and indeed proslavery and neu- 
tralist groups who believed in free- 
dom of speech, erupted in dis- 
may and anger. As far away as 
New York City a great commemo- 
rative service was held for Love- 
joy, and John Quincy Adams 
wrote a foreword to a memoir of 
his life. 

Professor Dillon’s biography be- 
gins with Lovejoy at twenty-four 
slowly and painfully making his 
way from his native state of Maine 
to the rugged and ebullient Mid- 
west where, ten years later, he 
would, far less by anything he 
said than by the fatal circum- 
stances in which he enmeshed him- 
self, electrify, for a brief time at 
least, the consciences of northern 
citizens. The earlier events of 
Lovejoy’s career — his editing in 
St. Louis, his activities as preacher 
and evangelist, and his gradual 
metamorphosis into an antislavery 
gadfly — are told quite matter-of- 


(University of Illinois Press: 


Urbana, 1961. 


factly, but when Professor Dillon 
comes to the final events of Love- 
joy’s life the same factuality trans- 
forms itself into pure drama. 
Lovejoy issued a call for a con- 
vention of the “friends of free in- 
quiry” to meet in Alton late in 
October, 1837. Edward Beecher, 
upset by Lovejoy’s restriction of 
delegates to those believing slavery 
a sin which must be immediately 
abandoned, attempted to broaden 
the convention into a defense of 
civil rights. The resulting con- 
fusion enabled Usher F. Linder, 
attorney general of Illinois (and 
the “villain” of the biography) to 
completely overturn the conven- 
tion. Thereafter events steadily 
darkened toward the inevitable. 
We get a sharp and stirring pic- 
ture of the rise of two immovable 
forces — on the one hand, a mi- 
nority of Alton people absolutely 
determined that Lovejoy’s new 
press should be destroyed on its 
arrival, on the other Lovejoy him- 
self, convinced that he stood be- 
fore his God as a symbol not only 
of antislavery but of civil liberty. 
We become active participants 
in the events, beginning with the 
arrival of the press at 3 A.M. by 
steamboat, its quick storage in a 
riverside warehouse, the hasty for- 
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mation of a contingent of militia 


to protect it, the organization of 


the mob in the Tontine, a popu- 
lar saloon, the march to the ware- 
house, the opening of the battle 
with stones thrown through win- 
dows, the shift from stones to guns, 
and finally we see Lovejoy’s body 
riddled by bullets when he stepped 
outside to prevent the mob from 
setting the warehouse roof on fire. 

Dillon’s handling of his material 
is judicious and fair. He attempts 
not merely to evaluate the sec- 
tional and national issues but also 
to discover the philosophical prin- 
ciples involved. For instance, he 
points to the spinelessness of May- 
or Krum and other Alton politi- 
cal leaders and to the great mass 
of the Indifferents, to the Pilates 
who wash their hands but who 
may be finally responsible for 
many of the catastrophes of his- 
tory. Even in the final moment 
before Lovejoy’s death many Al- 
ton citizens stood stolidly and fear- 
fully by and “utterly refused to 
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AND AMERICAN 


accept the view that they bore a 
solemn responsibility to maintain 
civil rights.” Because he has at- 
tempted to understand the larger 
implications of his subject, Pro- 
fessor Dillon’s study is something 
more than the biography of Love- 
joy or the history of an event. 

Many famous antislavery names 
appear in the book — Garrison, 
Weld, Birney, the Tappans — and 
many restricted more nearly to 
antislavery in Illinois, such as 
David Nelson, Owen Lovejoy, 
and, particularly, Edward Beech- 
er, president of Illinois College. 
In his bibliographical notes Dil- 
lon declares that Beecher’s pub- 
lished account of the Alton riots 
is “probably the most eloquent 
defense of freedom of inquiry ever 
written in this country.” 

Dr. Dillon is associate professor 
of history at Texas Technological 
College and one of the editors of 
the Journal of Southern History. 

Crype S. KiLsy 
Wheaton College 


HISTORY : ESSAYS IN 


HONOR OF THEODORE C. BLEGEN 


Edited by Henry Steele Commager. 


(University of Minnesota Press: 


Minneapolis, 1961. Pp. x, 166. $4.50.) 


“Historian and university adminis- 
trator, writer for the scholar and 
the layman, . . . ballad collector 
(and singer) and member in good 
standing of the Baker Street Ir- 
regulars.” So Henry Steele Com- 
mager describes Theodore C. 
Blegen, whose retirement in 1960 
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as dean of the Graduate School 
of the University of Minnesota 
was the occasion for a conference 
on “Immigration and American 
History,” the theme reflecting the 
most “persistent and pervasive” of 
Dean Blegen’s many interests. A 
number of distinguished historians 





prepared papers for this confer- 
ence, and eight of their essays ap- 
pear in this volume, along with 
one by Dean Blegen himself and 
a foreword and introduction by 
Professor Commager. 

That Dean Blegen should be 
honored by the publication of 
such a book is certainly proper. 
He has written innumerable ar- 
ticles and many books, including 
a “magisterial” history of Nor- 
wegian immigration to the United 
States. Of Norwegian descent, 
he also served for thirty-five years 
as managing editor of publica- 
tions for the Norwegian-American 
Historical Association and_ has 
searched out, translated, and pub- 
lished many of the “America Let- 
and ballads which did so 


ters” 


much to stimulate immigration to 
this country and to fix for the Old 


World an image (not necessarily 
accurate) of the New. 

Dean Blegen did not, however, 
confine his work to one field, as 
a glance at the bibliography of his 
publications readily reveals. Our 
graduate schools are frequently ac- 
cused of producing narrow spe- 
cialists, but here is a man who ad- 
ministered a graduate school and 
wrote significantly on the prob- 
lems of graduate education and 
at the same time carried on a full 
program of historical research, 
writing, and editing. No narrow 
specialist he, and this, too, deserves 
applause and emulation. 

But back to the book. Of the 
contributors, the most provocative, 
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perhaps, is Oscar Handlin, direc- 
tor of the Center for the Study 
of the History of Liberty at Har- 
vard University and a Pulitzer 
Prize winner for his own study of 
immigration, The Uprooted. Dis- 
cussing “Immigration in Ameri- 
can Life: A Reappraisal,’ Hand- 
lin examines the effects upon im- 
migrants of the disruption of 
their “traditional communal life,” 
pointing out that “the immigrants 
experienced in an extreme form 
what other modern men have felt 
— the consequences of the -break- 
down of traditional communal life. 
This decisive development 

has significantly influenced Ameri- 
[and] signifi- 
cant sectors of American life. . . . 
In family life and in the economy, 
the isolation of the individual, the 
erosion of traditional functions, 
and the pressure of new conditions 


can character .. . 


form a situation within which 
many of the characteristic traits 
of American society were molded.” 

Other well-written essays in- 
clude those by Ingrid Semming- 
sen, a Norwegian historian, on the 
European image of America; 
Philip D. Jordan, professor of his- 
tory at the University of Minneso- 
ta, on the immigrants’ views of 
native Americans; and John T. 
Flanagan, professor of English at 
the University of Illinois, on the 
immigrant as a subject for and 
producer of literature. Also rep- 
resented in the collection are Carl- 
ton C. Qualey, chairman of the 


department of history at Carle- 
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ton College; Henry A. Pochmann, 
professor of American literature 
at the University of Wisconsin; 
Franklin D. Scott, professor of 
history at Northwestern Universi- 
ty; and the Rev. Colman J. Barry, 
associate professor of history at 
St. John’s 
ville, Minnesota. 


University, College- 

In the concluding essay, “The 
Saga of the Immigrant,’ Dean 
Blegen reviews the work already 
done in the field of immigration 
history and points out some of the 
“inviting opportunities for re- 
search” hitherto neglected. In 
this last he is joined by several 
of his fellow writers, and if the 
book has a weakness, it is the in- 


BORAH 
By Marian C. McKenna. 
Arbor, 1961. Pp. 450. $7.50. 


William E. Borah was his name, 
and although he was best known 
as Idaho’s biggest potato and most 
important export, he was born 
and reared in Fairfield, Illinois. 
Few men claimed to understand 
him during his thirty-three years 
in the United States Senate, and 
few would make the effort now 
had the task not been lightened by 
this first scholarly biography of the 
man. 

To Americans old enough to 
recall the political headlines of 
the thirties, Borah needs little in- 
troduction. To the younger gen- 
eration he needs all the intro- 
duction he can get. He started 
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University of Michigan Press: 


clusion in so short a volume of 
so much material listing what re- 
mains to be studied. Presentation 
of new findings or fresh reinterpre- 
tations of old ones would have 
done as much, and perhaps more, 
to stimulate young scholars’ inter- 
est in immigration as a field of 
study and would certainly have 
made the book more attractive to 
the layman. 

The University of Minnesota 
Press has, as is its custom, done a 
handsome job of bookmaking. 
And how nice to find the footnotes 
where they belong — at the bot- 
tom of the page! 

PuHy.uis E. CONNOLLY 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Ann 


as an ambitious Illinois farm boy 
who worked out his education 
largely in Kansas and soon after- 
ward made good as a corporation 
and criminal lawyer in Boise, 
Idaho. His most famous case 
there was the prosecution in 1907 
of mine leader William Haywood 
for conspiring in the murder of 
former governor Frank Steunen- 
berg. Even before that, however, 
Idahoans had decided they liked 
him well enough to send him to 
the United States Senate. And 
there they kept him until his death 
in early 1940. After learning 
something of third-party politics 
from his bolt to the Silver Re- 





publicans in 1896, he remained a 
nominal Republican throughout 
his Senate career. But no one 
was fooled. In 1912 he declared 
his disapproval of all the presi- 
dential candidates, and did so 
again in 1924 and 1936. In the 
first and last of these he was him- 
self up for re-election and won 
easily. 

Chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee under — and 
sometimes over — the Coolidge 
and Harding administrations, 
Borah is best remembered as the 
isolationist who fought first the 
League of Nations, then the World 
Court, and finally aid to the Allies 
in 1939. And isolationist is the 
exact term for him in its politi- 
cal sense. He saw the importance 
of foreign trade and advocated 
recognition of Russia for eleven 
years before it was granted in 
1933. But his diplomacy was in- 
spired above all by reverence for 
Washington’s warning 
against alliances that might en- 
tangle Americans in the hatreds 
and sins of the Old World. His 
approach to world leadership was 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, a meas- 


farewell 
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ure he advocated because it per- 
mitted no enforcement. There 
was a similar political romanti- 
cism, Miss McKenna shows, in his 
domestic progressivism. For with- 
in the limits set by his geographic 
origin and his constitutional views 
he was a progressive of sorts, 
championing, for example, the in- 
come tax amendment, popular 
election of senators, and wartime 
civil liberties. There was also a 
humanitarian passion in his fight 
against Hoover for direct relief 
money in 1931. 

Miss McKenna is not the most 
graceful of writers, but she has 
succeeded admirably in the biog- 
rapher’s essential task of bringing 
her subject to life and letting him 
speak for himself. Inevitably, 
some readers will quarrel with her 
rebuttals on occasion; this re- 
viewer found them judicious and 
informed. This is a critical biog- 
raphy in the best sense. The elo- 
quent and courageous IlIlinoisan 
from Idaho could do far worse 
than to let this lady have the last 
word. 

Tuomas E, Fett 
The College of Wooster 


GROWTH OF COOK COUNTY 


By Charles B. Johnson. 


(Board of Commissioners of Cook County: 


Chicago, 1960. Pp. xii, 321. $4.50.) 


Growth of Cook County, Volume 
1, is a valuable and highly in- 
formative addition to the history 
of the County of Cook. 

The book readily lends itself to 


browsing, thumbing, or studious 


reading. Facts are related in a 
homespun fashion, and engaging 
human interest stories and anec- 
dotes abound. It has an intri- 
guing lucidity and brings up to 
date the development of the 
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County of Cook. Many contem- 
poraries of the reviewer are men- 
tioned in its pages. 

The scope of activities of Daniel 
Pope Cook, after whom the coun- 
ty was named, makes an amazing 
story, especially since he died at 
the age of thirty-three. His life 
was replete with adventure and 
achievement. <A_ student’s 
planation of the type of govern- 
ment in the County of Cook is 
With true per- 
given 


e€X- 


well presented. 
spective the author has 
much space to the origin, develop- 
ment, and progress of the Cook 
County Hospital (the largest hos- 
pital in the world under one roof) , 
and the experiences of the county 
from the early operation of a poor 
farm to the great geriatric insti- 


AMERICA’S POLISH HERITAGE: 


AMERICA 
(Endurance Press: 


THE POLES IN 
By Joseph A. Wytrwal. 
$6.50.) 
This volume provided very inter- 
esting reading for the reviewer 
who had only a very sketchy 
knowledge of the influence of the 
Polish-descended people in the 
United States. From a rough es- 
timate by the tables that appear in 
the appendix of the book it would 
seem that in 1940 there were 
somewhat in excess of three mil- 
lion Poles in the United States 
and that Illinois was third among 
the states with a Polish popula- 
tion of nearly a half million in 
that same year. 
Immigrants from various Eu- 
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tution now at Oak Forest afford a 
treasure of information. 

The author, Charles B. John- 
son, who is now public relations 
director for the County of Cook, 
is a former newspaper reporter 
and press representative who has 
“covered the county” almost con- 
tinuously since 1933. He appears 
to have lived with his work and 
his book, which is a welcome addi- 
tion to the history of this great 
county. 

It is good to know that this 
valuable volume has been dis- 
tributed free by the Board of 
Commissioners of Cook County 
to all schools and libraries in the 
county. 

ABRAHAM L. MarovitTz 
Chicago 


A SOCIAL HISTORY OF 


Detroit, 1961. Pp. 350. 


ropean countries made a very sub- 
stantial addition to the population 


of the United States. These Eu- 
ropeans, says the author, had “to 
shed layer after layer of old habits 
and ways of thought, much as one 
peels an onion.” ‘The danger in 
this, according to Dr. Wytrwal, 
is that so many layers will be 
stripped off that nothing will be 
left. He feels that this did not 
happen in the United States. This 
book, then, is the account of the 
contribution of what was left of 
the Polish onion to the American 
stew. 





There are many legends of ear- 
lier arrivals, but the first docu- 
mented immigrants from Poland 
were a group of artisans who came 
to Jamestown in 1608. Within a 
few years there were fifty of these 
highly skilled individuals there. 
Thus the Poles have contributed 
to the history of the United States 
from the beginning. Many others 
came later in the colonial period, 
and of them prospered. 
Poles were conspicuous among the 
foreigners who helped to win 
the Revolutionary War, the best 
known being Kosciusko and Pu- 
laski, both experienced officers. 

In recent times the Poles have 
had a rather important part 
politically in the United States. 
The Polish-American Congress has 
lobbied on many issues affecting 
the welfare of Poles either here 
or in Poland. A notable example 
was the agitation on the question 
of the partition of Poland after 


some 
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the Yalta Conference. Much 


pressure was brought to bear on 
both the President and on con- 
gressmen with large Polish con- 


stituencies. 

Poles have also exerted an in- 
fluence on American culture, first 
through the Kosciusko Founda- 
tion (1926-1941) and since that 
time through the Institute of Po- 
lish Arts and Sciences. These or- 
ganizations have sponsored Cho- 
pin scholarships (once held by 
Van Cliburn), published works 
on Polish subjects, and arranged 
for an exchange of scholars with 
Poland. 

The book is very well done in a 
technical way. It is well docu- 
mented and generally seems ob- 
jective enough, although the au- 
thor understandably lets his in- 
dignation show occasionally when 
discussing recent events in Poland. 

Donatp F. TINcLey 
Eastern Illinois University 


A CIVIL WAR COOK BOOK 


Compiled by Myrtle Ellison Smith. 
Tenn., 1961. Pp. 286. $4.95.) 


Chicken Fricassee (Charleston) 
on page 134 of Mrs. Smith’s com- 
pilation proved a major hit in the 
reviewer's household one recent 
Sunday. And there are scores of 
other intriguing “receipts” to try: 
beverages, breads, cakes, candies, 
cookies, eggs, pastries, 
pickles, salads, soups. 

Mrs. Smith, who teaches home 
economics at Lincoln Memorial 


meats, 


Privately printed: Harrogate, 


University, has done her research 
with a knowing eye. 

The title of her book, however, 
is a misnomer, since the cook books 
cited in the bibliography range 
over a century, from the late 
eighteenth to the late nineteenth 
century. It would have helped, 
too, to have the source for each 
recipe. 

Wayne C. Temple has written 
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a short introduction reporting on 
the situation “At Lincoln’s Table.” 
Lincoln was a mechanical eater, 
the evidence is, eating for nourish- 
ment and not for taste, seldom 
seeming to enjoy his meals, rare- 
ly commenting on food served 


TRIMMERS, TRUCKLERS 


him. Thus there is a kind of sad 

disharmony between the facts of 

Dr. Temple’s essay and the en- 
ticing pages which follow. 

James Harvey YOUNG 

Emory University 


& TEMPORIZERS: NOTES OF 


MURAT HALSTEAD FROM THE POLITICAL CONVENTIONS 


oF 1856 


Edited by William B. Hesseltine and Rex G. Fisher. 
Historical Society of Wisconsin: 


Murat Halstead, one of the ear- 
liest practitioners of the present- 
day art of political punditing, was 
just getting his start at the time 
of the five political conventions of 
1856. First the Know Nothings 
(American Party) met in Phila- 
delphia on Washington’s Birth- 
day, then the Republicans held 
an organizational mass meeting in 
Pittsburgh, the Democrats met in 
Cincinnati, the northern Know 
Nothings (who bolted the earlier 
convention) met in New York, 
and the Republicans in Philadel- 
phia in June. Halstead attended 
all of these conventions and tele- 
graphed reports of their proceed- 
ings to his paper, the Cincinnati 
Commercial, and followed up with 
commentaries and editorials. This 
book is a collection of those writ- 
ings, plus a stage-setting introduc- 
tion by the editors. 

As the title indicates, Halstead, 
from the beginning, held a pretty 
low opinion of politicians. He 
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(The State 


Madison, 1961. Pp. 114. $3.50.) 


thought that the best man in each 
party should be nominated so that 
the voters would be given a clear- 
cut choice, but he knew that this 
would never happen because the 
delegates doing the nominating 
were a bunch of “‘trimmers, truck- 
lers and temporizers.” 

Halstead was frequently wordy 
but never vague. A part of his 
opinion of Millard Fillmore, the 
Know Nothing nominee, read, 
“There is no body of the people 
of the United States — or at least 


a very small one — who desire, in 
this contest, to elect a man of 
Yet such a man Mr. 


negatives. 
Fillmore always was, and always 
will be. 
he cannot avoid it if he would.” 

His comment on Stephen A. 
Douglas read, in part: “An ex- 
posed political empyric; a dis- 
honest truckler for unsound popu- 
larity; a false pretender to no- 
tions of honor, and a foul-mouthed 
bully self-convicted of cowardice, 


It is in his nature, and 





though a coat of whitewash a 
foot in thickness would not cause 
him to pass for a gentleman, it 
cannot be denied that he will 
make a most admirable candi- 
date.” 

The Democratic platform, Hal- 
stead said, was “a collection of 
politico-literary absurdities and 
enormities, in the name of which 
damnable deeds have been com- 
mitted, and may be again.” And 
of the Democratic candidate, 
James Buchanan: “All his life 
a mere appendage to some party, 
the only effect of the brilliant op- 
portunities which he has enjoyed, 
has been to demonstrate his total 
want of all elements of greatness 
. . . his only quality being the ab- 
sence of all qualities.” 

Halstead was much easier on 
John C. Frémont, the Republican 
candidate, about whom he ad- 
mittedly knew very little, so he 
added, “The faith in him was very 
remarkable, and was, to me, to a 
great degree unaccountable.” Nor 
did the writer know much about 
Abraham Lincoln, who was a can- 
didate for the vice-presidential 
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nomination. In his report on this 
contest he said, “The strongest 
opponent of Mr. [William] Day- 
ton [of New Jersey] was Colonel 
Abraham Lincoln of Illinois. It 
was supposed that Illinois was a 
doubtful state, and her delegates 
asked for Lincoln. But there 
were more apprehensions concern- 
ing Jersey than Illinois, and as 
the Pennsylvanians could not 
agree upon a man of their state, 
Jersey named Dayton, and he was 
at once the man.” 

Halstead concluded his remarks 
on the Republican slate by saying, 
“T think this idea of thus con- 
ciliating uncalled for and injudici- 
ous, and the ticket as constituted 
is not the strongest that could have 
been manufactured.” The elec- 
torate, of course, later endorsed 
this last statement. 

As the editors point out, little 
has been written about the con- 
ventions of 1856 as a whole — al- 
though each one has been treated 
separately in biographies and par- 
ty histories. ; They hope that this 
little book will help to remedy 
H.F.R. 


some of this neglect. 


THE LIFE OF JONATHAN BALDWIN TURNER 


By Mary Turner Carriel. 
1961. Pp. 267. $5.50.) 


As its part in the observance of 
the centennial of the Land Grant 


Act the University of Illinois Press 
has reissued this biography of 
Jonathan Baldwin Turner, by his 
daughter, Mary Turner Carriél. 


(University of Illinois Press: 


Urbana, 


The only addition to the original, 
which was privately printed in 
1911, is an introduction by Dr. 
David D. Henry, president of the 
University of Illinois. 

In this introduction Dr. Henry 
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says that “in a sense . . . Jona- 
than Baldwin Turner is not only 
a forebear of the land-grant move- 
ment but also of the University 
of Illinois. Many persons may be 
identified in the period 1850-67 
as contributing to the founding of 
the University of Illinois but cer- 
tainly none had a more prominent 
part nor greater influence than 
had Jonathan Baldwin Turner.” 

Although it is not an autobiog- 


OLD GENTLEMEN'S CONVENTION : 


raphy, much of the material in 
the book consists of ‘Turner’s 
speeches, essays, and letters. The 
University Press has presented 
them attractively and in a color- 
ful binding. As it is, this volume 
is a valuable addition to land- 
grant literature, but why it was 
reissued without the addition of 
an index surpasses ordinary un- 
derstanding. 

H.F.R. 


THE WASHINGTON 


PEACE CONFERENCE OF 1861 


By Robert Gray Gunderson. 
son, 1961. Pp. 168. $5.00.) 


The subject of this rather small 
book is the last desperate attempt 
to save the Union in 1861: the 
Washington Peace Conference in 
February of that year. 

There is little argument that 
the theme of the publication is 
a legitimate one. Here was a sig- 
nificant group of delegates (over 
a hundred in all, from twenty-two 
states) meeting to discuss ways 
and means of avoiding civil war. 
Gunderson hastens to point out 
in his preface that these men were 
not but “moderates 
and conservatives” caught in the 


extremists, 


whirlpool of time and circum- 
stances. 

What he does not say clearly, 
and herein is a fault of the book, 


is that these unfortunate patriots 


were the real inheritors of the 
Clay-Webster-Calhoun tradition 
that the Union was to be now and 
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(University of Wisconsin Press: 


Madi- 


forever inseparable. The years 
had passed them by, and, to para- 
phrase William James, their rea- 
son had become but a speck upon 
the sea of emotion. Old John Ty- 
ler was there, carrying his years 
“with remarkable grace,” while, 
at the same time and just a few 
miles away, his granddaughter 
ceremoniously raised the Confed- 
erate flag on the cupola of the 
Southern Capitol. Other “old 
gentlemen” were there, some near- 
ly blind, some crippled, and some 
long retired — but all anxious to 
save the Union. Nothing is so 
difficult, however, as to teach new 
leaders old tricks, and all the at- 
tempts at compromise and concili- 
ation failed. Horace Greeley best 
expressed the eventual outcome. 
“If we are to fight,” he said, “so 
be it.” 

It is diffcult to appraise Pro- 





fessor Gunderson’s work. He is 
liberal with quotation, almost too 
much so. He appears to overcite, 
while, at the same time, he is 
One 
reaches the conclusion that the 
author races against the size of 
the book, that he is hurried rather 
than studied, and frantic rather 
than explanatory. 


niggardly with analysis. 


One must also 
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be impressed by the fact that the 
last sixty pages of the book con- 


tain reference matter, notes, and 
the index. Withal, however, it 
is a volume worthy of considera- 
tion and collection by either Civil 
War buffs or professional _his- 
torians. 
Victor HicKEN 
Western Illinois University 


THE CIVIL WAR LETTERS OF HENRY C. BEAR, A SOLDIER 
IN THE II6TH ILLINOIS VOLUNTEER INFANTRY 


Edited by Wayne C. Temple. 
Harrogate, Tenn., 1961. Pp. 54. 


At first glance Henry Clay Bear 
of near Oakley (just east of De- 
catur in Macon County) might 
have appeared to be a typical 
farm boy recruit when he enlisted 
in the Union Army on August 9, 
1862. But he was twenty-three 
years old, married, and had re- 
ceived a better-than-average ear- 
ly education. And his political 
and philosophical convictions were 
more mature than those of a youth 
would have been. As a Lincoln 
Republican and an abolitionist, 
he had sound reasons for being 
in the army. His faith in Uni- 
versalism — the belief that “all 
of mankind will finally be saved” 
— gave him strength to stay in 
and see the conflict through to 
the end. 

Bear’s letters were addressed to 
his wife, Lucetta Jane (with one 
exception, which was a reply to 
a query about a soldier who had 
died). What made them dif- 
ferent from the usual letters, how- 


(Lincoln Memorial University Press: 
) 

ever, was that they were written 
in diary form and then mailed as 
letters. Henry would get a small 
notebook and when it was filled 
he would mail it — sometimes he 
would make four or five entries 
during the day. 

Bear’s active military career 
lasted only five months — after 
four months of training at Camp 
Macon — before he was wounded. 
But it was a busy five months. The 
116th left Decatur by rail on No- 
vember 8 for Cairo and went from 
there by boat to Memphis. Then 
followed a week of marching down 
into Mississippi and back again — 
a maneuver that Bear considered 
entirely unnecessary. He 
Christmas Day, 1862, aboard the 
Forest Queen steaming down the 


spent 


river from Memphis to Vicksburg, 
with an eight-hour stop to tear 
up a stretch of railroad: “We, 
that is four Regts of us, strung 
along the track on one side, took 
hold of the ties and turned about 
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three quarters or a mile of it up- 
side down, then tore off the ties, 
piled them up, then laid the 
railings on. When hot, bent them 
in the middle.” 

The 116th took part in the bat- 
tles of Chickasaw Bluffs and Ar- 
kansas Post and then helped 
launch the Siege of Vicksburg, 
where Henry was wounded on 
May 19. He had to tell his wife 
but he did not want her to worry, 
so this is what he wrote: “We 
made a charge and a dear charge 
it was. Out of 31 in our com- 
pany 13 has been hit. Several 
two or three times. Sam Baty 
the flag Bearer of our Com[pany] 
was killed. Lieut Hardy severely 
wounded above and below the 
knee. Dan Bowen had his big 
toe mashed by a ball. I am hit 
in the side. The ball went in 
through where the ribs joins and 
I suppose lodged there. It is 
not painful. I can go around, 
give water to the boys and am 
quite lively and am very thank- 
ful it is no worse. It may prove 
worse than I think as the Ball is 
still in there yet but I hope not.” 

His wound was not fatal, but 
Bear spent the remainder of the 


war in army hospitals, most of the 
time in the Estes House Hospital 
in Keokuk, Iowa. He was released 
on June 1, 1865, and returned to 
Oakley. In 1869 he moved to 
Champaign County, where he 
later went into the grain business 
and lived to be eighty-eight years 
old. 

Perhaps if Henry Bear’s battle 
carrer had lasted longer, the re- 
cord would have become a con- 
fusing mass, but as it is these let- 
ters (or diaries), covering a part 
of one campaign, make this book 
a Civil War gem. The editor has 
supplied the necessary historical 
background, and he has gone far 
beyond this by identifying all of 
the relatives, friends, and neigh- 
bors Bear mentions. Although 
the letters were addressed to his 
wife, Bear expected them to be 
read by the rest of the family and 
the neighbors, and he tried to keep 
them informea about the men in 


his company and their visitors. 

Although the book is only fifty- 
four pages in length, it is slightly 
oversize (seven and a half by ten 
and a half inches), attractively 
bound, and well indexed. 


H.F.R. 





Recent Acquisitions 
Of the Historical Library 





With the passage of House Bill 
350 in the 1959 legislative session, 
$50,000 was made available to the 
State Historical Library for the 
purpose of microfilming Illinois 
newspapers. The Library has at- 
tempted to secure representative 
papers from each of the counties 
for which newspapers were not al- 
ready available on microfilm. Li- 
braries, historical societies, news- 
papers, and individuals were en- 
couraged to assist in the search 
for the most complete file of pa- 
pers for these counties. The re- 
sponse was good, and as a result 
the Historical Library now has the 
most extensive collection of IIli- 
nois newspapers in existence. Pas- 
sage of a similar bill during the 
recent regular session of the legis- 
lature will result in the addition 
of issues from counties still not 
represented. 

Here is a list of a few of the 
titles and dates of the lengthier 
files recently filmed: 
Belvidere Standard, Oct. 2, 

March 16, 1899 
Benton News, 1925-1957 
Carrollton Gazette and Gazette-Pa- 

triot, June 26, 1846-1960 
Chicago Herald, Record-Herald, and 

Herald and Examiner, March 1- 

Oct. 21, 1859, May 10, 1881-1932 
Chicago Journal, Aug. 31, 1844-Aug. 

21, 1929 
Chicago Times and Times-Herald, 

Jan. 16, 1855-Feb., 1go1 
Clinton, various papers, 1854-1949 


1851- 


Flora, various papers, Oct., 1912-1960 

Galesburg Mail and Register-Mail, 
1892-1961 

Harrisburg Daily Register, June 28, 
1915-Aug., 1961 

Jerseyville, various papers, 1841-1932 

Joliet, various papers, 1849-1860, 
1865-1961 

Kewanee, various papers, 1857-1961 

Litchfield, various papers, 1857-1961 

McLeansboro, various papers, 1872- 
1960 

Macomb Journal, July 22, 1861-1961 

Mattoon Gazette, May 31, 1860-July 
20, 1864, 1875-1901 

Mattoon Journal and Journal-Ga- 
zette, 1902-1961 

Metamora Herald, Dec., 1889-1960 

Morris, various papers, 1862-1956 

Pana Gazette, 1865-1886 

Pana Palladium, 1887-1928 (not com- 
plete) 

Peoria Transcript, Dec. 30, 
1874 

Pontiac Leader, Sept. 14, 1896-1961 

Pontiac Sentinel, 1871-1897 (some 
years missing ) 

Princeton, Bureau County Republi- 
can, 1858-1960 

Quincy, various papers, 1334-1961 

Shawneetown, Gallatin Democrat, 
1923-1956 

Sterling Gazette, May, 1857-1956 

Vandalia Union, 1893-1946 

Watseka, Jroquois County 
1922-1958 

Woodstock Republican, July 17, 1856- 
Sept., 1959 


1855- 


Times, 


For further information about 
these or other titles write to the 
Illinois State Historical Library, 
Centennial Building, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

BERNARD Wax 
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Society Elects First Woman President 


For the first time in its history the 
Illinois State Historical Society 
elected a woman president at 
its sixty-second annual meeting 
held in Champaign-Urbana on 
October 13-15. She is Mrs. Doris 
P. Leonard of Princeton. Mrs. 
Leonard is secretary and a past 
president of the Bureau County 
Historical Society and woman’s 
editor of the Bureau County Re- 
publican, “The Nation’s Largest 
Country Weekly.” She was elected 
a director of the State Historical 
Society in 1957 and became the 
senior vice-president in 1960. Mrs. 
Leonard succeeds Dr. Glenn H. 
Seymour of Charleston, who will 
serve as chairman of the Society’s 
board of directors for the coming 
year. 

The directors also elected Rob- 
ert G. Bone, president of Illinois 
State Normal University and a 
former director and vice-president 
of the Society, as senior vice-presi- 
dent for 1961-1962. State His- 
torian Clyde C. Walton was re- 
elected executive director. 

At the annual business meeting 
Saturday afternoon Historical So- 
ciety members approved the slate 
of directors presented by the 
nominating committee headed by 
past president Ralph E. Francis. 
Elected for three-year terms end- 
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ing in 1964 were Burton C. Ber- 
nard of Granite City, attorney and 
past president of the Madison 
County Historical Society; New- 
ton C. Farr of Chicago, chair- 
man of the board of trustees of 
the Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary; Richard S. Hagen of 
Springfield and Galena, historian 
for the State Division of Parks 
and Memorials; Victor Hicken 
of Macomb, professor of social 
studies at Western Illinois Uni- 
versity; and Frank J. Kinst of 
Elmhurst, building and loan ex- 
ecutive. William A. Pitkin of 
Carbondale, professor of history 
at Southern Illinois University, 
was elected to fill the one-year un- 
expired term of George W. Adams, 
also of Carbondale, who resigned 
as head of the history department 
at SIU to accept a position at the 
University of Alaska. 

In addition to naming the new 
president, senior vice-president, 
and executive director, the direc- 
tors elected sixteen vice-presidents 
for the coming year: Gunnar 
Benson of Sterling; Dr. Arthur V. 
Bergquist, Park Ridge; David 
Davis, Bloomington; Gordon B. 
Dodds, Galesburg; Mrs. John S. 
Gilster, Chester; Mrs. William 
Henry, Jr., Cambridge; King V. 
Hostick, Springfield; George M. 





Irwin, Quincy; Donald F. Lewis, 
Bethalto; Karl B. Lohmann, 
Champaign; Herman G. Nelson, 
Rockford; Mrs. Theodore C. 
Pease, Urbana; Philip L. Shutt, 
Paris; J. Robert Smith, Carmi; 
Robert M. Sutton, Urbana; and 
Gilbert G. Twiss, Chicago. 

This annual meeting of the 
Historical Society was planned 
around the year-long national ob- 
servance of the centennial of the 
Land Grant College Act. The 
principal speakers used this theme, 
and it was the subject of the 
largest of several special exhibits. 

Although early arrivals were 
entertained at a reception Friday 
evening-at the Illini Union, the 
first formal session of the meeting 
was held Saturday morning and 
was a panel discussion on “The 
Role of the Local Historical So- 
ciety.” Three representatives of 
local societies in widely separated 
sections of the state presented 
three different concepts of the 


purposes and programs of the local 
Mrs. Leonard told of the 
Coun- 


society. 
activities of the Bureau 
ty Society, which are centered 
around the operation of its four- 
story brick museum. The mu- 
seum last year registered more 
than two thousand visitors in- 
cluding sixteen from foreign coun- 
tries. 

J. Robert Smith, president of 
the White County Historical So- 
ciety, told of the organization of 
his Society and its rescue and res- 
toration of historic Ratcliff Inn. 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


With the help of borrowed funds 
and much volunteer labor an eye- 
sore was converted into an asset 
to Carmi’s Main Street. 

Ebers Schweizer, president of 
the Randolph County Historical 
Society, revealed how the weight 
of his organization has tipped the 
scales in favor of a variety of his- 
torical projects. The principal in- 
terest of his group, however, is its 
historical tours of the area for 
school children. All of the coun- 
ty’s seventh-graders are given the 
tour each year, and guide service 
and other help is provided for 
many organizations outside of the 
county. 

The speaker at the Saturday 
luncheon in the Lincoln Room of 
the Urbana-Lincoln Motor Inn, 
preceding the annual business 
meeting, was Judge Charles M. 
Webber, past president of the IIli- 
nois County and Probate Judges’ 
Association. Judge Webber told 
the story of the development of 
Champaign County in the 140 
years since the first visit of a white 
man and included several anec- 
dotes about Lincoln’s association 
with the area. 

Following the business meeting 
the members were given their 
choice of several activities for the 
Nearly half of them 
accepted an invitation to visit the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. William 
S. Redhed on Salt Fork near 
Homer, Illinois. The Redheds 
have made their home a show- 


afternoon. 


place of early American furnish- 
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ings. Their guests were particu- 
larly interested in the great varie- 
ty of Windsor chairs in the house 
— hoop-back, fan-back, loop-back, 
comb-back, three-back, hoop-skirt, 
continuous-arm, and_brace-back 
— and by the large fireplace and 
the collection of cooking and heat- 
ing equipment. The basement of 
the house is practically a frontier 
museum with some fifteen hun- 
of them 


dred articles — 
unique — made by early do-it- 


many 
yourselfers and manufacturers. 
The barn also contains a large 
collection of early farm imple- 
ments and tools. 

Those members who remained 
in Champaign-Urbana visited the 
public libraries of the two cities, 
the University Library, and two 
current art exhibits. At the Uni- 
versity Library they saw a twelve- 


display-case exhibit titled “Jona-_ 


than Baldwin Turner and the 
Land Grant Act,” composed prin- 
cipally of materials from the Turn- 
er Collection in the Illinois His- 
torical Survey. The papers ranged 
from Turner’s Yale Bachelor of 
Arts diploma of 1833 to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press’s new edi- 
tion of The Life of Jonathan Bald- 
win Turner by his daughter, Mary 
Turner Carriel. Also included 
were letters, pictures, pamphlets, 
drawings, and descriptions of 
Turner’s patented seeding ma- 
chine and his sod breaker. 

At the University’s Krannert 
Art Museum the visitors saw the 
Thirty-seventh Annual Faculty 
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Exhibition of twentieth-century 
art, and on Main Street in Ur- 
bana local artists were holding the 
Urbana Art Fair. 

The annual banquet of the His- 
torical Society was held in the 
Illini Union ballroom Saturday 
evening, with Dr. David Dodds 
Henry, president of the University 
of Illinois, as the speaker. Dr. 
Henry chose this occasion to in- 
augurate the University’s part of 
the national observance of the cen- 
tennial of the Land Grant College 
Act, President Abraham 
Lincoln signed on July 2, 1862. 
The title of his talk, “To Do a 
Great and Good Work for Our 
Fair and Fertile State,” was taken 
from the last paragraph of Wil- 
lard C. Flagg’s introduction to the 
First Annual Report of the Board 
of Trustees of the Illinois Indus- 
trial University (predecessor of 
the University of Illinois). Dr. 
Henry used that report, which he 
termed a “mirror and a prophecy,” 
as the basis for his talk. For his 
“mirror” comments he cited quo- 
tations on the frontispiece page 
from Ralph Waldo Emerson, The- 
odore Parker, George William 
Curtis, and Turner. The 320- 
page report itself provided the 
“prophecy.” 

The Sunday program was 
opened with a buffet luncheon at 
the Illini Union ballroom at which 
the new president of the State So- 
ciety was introduced and at which 
she presided. Donald R. Brown, 
librarian at Western Michigan 


which 





At the Illinois State Historical Society's meeting in Champaign-Urbana, 
seated left to right, are Mrs. Doris P. Leonard, newly elected president of 
the Society; Karl B. Lohmann, president of the Champaign County His- 


torical Society and a vice-president of the State Society; and Mrs. Theodore 


C. Pease, a vice-president of the State Society. Standing are Clyde C. 
Walton, left, executive director of the State Society, and Robert M. Sutton, 
chairman of the meeting’s arrangements committee and a vice-president of 


the State Society. Champaign-Urbana Courier photo 


group broke up into four sections 
for panel workshop discussion ses- 
conference 


University, Kalamazoo, was the 
luncheon speaker. Although his 
subject was “The Educational 
Contribution of Jonathan Baldwin 
Turner” and much of his material 
was biographical, he showed that 


sions in adjoining 
rooms. With an attendance of 
nearly fifty the genealogy discus- 


sion — with Assistant State His- 


Turner was the originator of the 
land grant college idea and should 
receive a larger share of the credit 
that has gone to Representative 
Justin S. Morrill of Vermont, 
whose name appears on the legis- 
lation. 
Following the 


the luncheon 


torian Margaret A. Flint and Mrs. 
Charles M. Johnson, past state 
regent of the DAR, as the leaders 
— overcrowded its room. Attend- 
ance at the other discussions — 
on the Civil War Centennial in 
Illinois, the teaching of Illinois 
history, and planning for the fu- 
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ture of the Historical Society — 
was smaller. These sessions were 
adjorned by 3:30 p.M., and the 
participants reassembled in the 
General Lounge for a coffee hour 
before leaving for home by 4:10 
P.M. 


ANNUAL MeetING Notes: The 
Illinois State Historical Society’s 
annual award winners, selected by 
a committee headed by Victor 
Hicken of Macomb, were an- 
nounced at the banquet Saturday 
night. Recipients of the Award of 
Merit were George W. Bunn, Jr., 
of Springfield and Clarence P. Mc- 
Clelland of Jacksonville. Honored 
with Distinguished Service Awards 
were Virginius H. Chase of Pe- 
oria Heights, Harry L. Spooner 
of Peoria, and the Stephenson 
County Historical Society. 


Mrs. Douglas L. Burrell of Tus- 
cola had two reasons for being in 
Champaign-Urbana on the week- 
end of October 13-15. She at- 
tended the sessions of the His- 
torical Society and at the same 
time was an exhibitor at the Ur- 
bana Art Fair. 


Each guest of the Champaign 
County Society received a copy of 


the 41-page centennial booklet, 
The Beginnings, Champaign in 
the 1850° and 1860's, by Natalia 
M. Belting. 


John W. Allen of Carbondale, 
a past president of the State So- 
ciety, arrived in Urbana to attend 
the meeting, as he has been doing 
for years, but instead spent the 
weekend in a hospital with a mi- 
nor upset. And Saturday was his 
birthday! Irving Dilliard headed 
a delegation that visited him and 
sang a hospital version (very low) 
of “Happy Birthday.” Saturday 
was also the birthday of Stevie 
Wax, son of Mr. and Mrs. Bernard 
Wax. It was Stevie’s third and 
he got a battery-powered train. 


The Champaign County His- 


torical Society made good use of 
its portable picture gallery of 
about sixty nineteenth-century lo- 
cal scenes by moving it from the 
morning meeting room to the ball- 
room for the banquet. 


Several of the annual meeting’s 
speakers suggested that Illinois 
history should be a required sub- 
ject for the elementary schools of 
the state. 
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In addition to the Journal, which is published four times a year, members of 
the Society receive publications sponsored by the Society which are printed by 


authority of the State of Illinois. The latter include occasional books and pam- 
phlets on Illinois history. 

The Society’s annual meeting is held in October. In May the Society visits 
some historic area. Both the meeting and the tour are open to all members and 
to the public. 

Manuscripts for the Journal should be submitted to Clyde C. Walton, Illinois 
State Historical Library, Centennial Building, Springfield, Illinois. The editors 
do not assume any responsibility for the personal opinions expressed by the authors 
of articles published. 

The Society’s purpose is to collect and preserve data relating to the history of 
Illinois, to disseminate knowledge of the state and the story of its citizens, and to en- 
courage historical research. 

To preserve historical data in all possible completeness many types of material 
are needed. These include books about Illinois or Illinoisans, family histories, 
state and municipal publications, reports of Illinois institutions of all kinds, manu- 
scripts, letters, diaries, newspapers, magazines, maps, prints and phctographs. 
The Historical Library has large holdings of, and specializes in, Lincolniana and 
the Civil War period. 

Although the Historical Library purchases a few items, its funds are limited by 
appropriation. Therefore it must depend in large measure on the public-spirited gen- 
erosity of the people of Illinois, including members of the State Historical Society. 

Materials which pertain in any way to Illinois and its history will be gratefully 
received and carefully preserved. All gifts will be suitably acknowledged. Donors 
may be assured of the appreciation of future generations of Illinois citizens. 
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